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EADEB ; Have you ever seen a humming-bird ? 

No ! not a stuffed specimen, even were it the 

peerless trophy of the texidermist's art : No ! nor 

even one of those wonderful art-productions that 

adorn the more recent monographs of the Trockilidce ; 

but one of these lovely feathered gems as they are to be 

seen in the bright warm sunlight of a tropic clime; 

now darting with lightning speed from flower to flower, anon 

poised in mid air under some favourite Bignonia, the bill 

buried in the recesses of the flower, the vibrations of the 

wings so rapid as to make them almost invisible, while the 

sheen from the plumage of the diminutive body and crested 

head makes it appear like some natural pendent, studded with 

a thousand gems all set with the matchless skill of Nature's 

lapidary. 

If it has been your good fortune so to view these tiny- 
featheted gems in all their natural life and loveliness, you 
will be able to form some idea of the beauty and brilliancy of 
the scene that met the view of THE Great Discovereh, when^ 
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instead of the parched and sterile land he had expected to 
find as he approached the equator, he gazed for the first 
time on the mass of gem-studded foliage aod flower that 
clad with perpetual verdure the hills and vales in the new 
found land which he called "La Trinidad," but to which the 
natives had given the name "lere" or "The Land of the 
Humming-bird," from the number and variety of these tiny- 
creatures that had made their home in the island. 

It is to this beautiful island — "the gem of the Caribbean 
Sea," the "lere" of the Indians, the "Trinidad" of to-day 
— that the writer invites your attention, in the hope that ifi 
the following sketch, brief and imperfect though it be, you 
may find something to interest you — something that will 
awaken a desire for a more extended knowledge of, if not a 
personal acquaintance with, the vast resources and almost 
unlimited capabilities of a colony which can justly claim to 
be one of the most beautiful, most healthy, and most highly 
fertile of the many tropical possessions of the British Crown. 
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RINIDAD, the raost southern of the chain of islands 
separating the Atlantic Ocean from the Caribbean 
Sea, is situated to the eastward of Venezuela, 
between 10° 3' and 10" 50" north latitude and 61° 
39* and 62° west longitude. It was discovered by Columbus, 
then on his third voyage, on the 31st July, 1498, and 
was so named by him in pursuance of a vow taken some time 
previously. In shape, it was not inappropriately described by the 
Spaniards as resembling an ox hide, but more recent and correct 
observations prove it to be almost rectangular in shape, with how- 
ever two arms or horns which stretch out respectively from its 
-north- western and south-western points towards the neighbouring 
continent of South America. These arms and the western side of 
the island enclose the Gulf of Paria on its eastern side, whilst it is 
-similarly enclosed to the westward by the South American conti- 
nent, into which it runs for a depth of fifty or sixty miles. The 
greatest length of the island from North to South is fifty miles ; 
the average length, 48 miles; its greatest breadth is sixty-five 
juiles, but its average breadth only thirty-five miles. No topo- 
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graphical survey of the island has as yet been made, but the 
superficial area is estimated at 1,754 J square miles, or 1,122,880 
acres. 

The general, physical aspect of Trinidad is that of a compara- 
tively level country, none of its mountains possessing the towering 
grandeur of the lofty peaks which distinguish the smaller Antilles. 
In the three ranges of hills which, running parallel with one 
another, divide the northern portion of the island into two prin- 
cipal valleys or basins, there are however one or two peaks of con- 
siderable elevation, such as Tuoutche (3,012 feet) in the west, and 
the Cerro de Aripo (2,740 feet) in the east. The central and 
southern ranges of hills are much less elevated, the highest peak 
in the former, Tamana, being only a little over 1,000 feet, whilst 
the highest elevation in the southern range does not much exceed 
700 feet. The valleys and plains are watered and drained by 
several large rivers supplied by innumerable smaller tributary 
streams, and the mountain ranges are everywhere deeply indented 
with ravines and deep gorges, through most of which flow more 
or less abundant streams of water. There cannot be a doubt but 
that the island owes much of its richness and fertility to these 
numerous streams, which, flowing through its valleys, cover them 
with never-fading verdure and beauty. 

Without entering into scientific details, it may be said that the 
geological formation of Trinidad, although volcanic rocks are 
entirely wanting, displays great variety, and that its soil is equally 
diversified, ranging from the rich dark chocolate-colour soil that 
covers the marl formations down to the poorer sandy soils found 
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in connection with the arenaceous series chiefly in the southern 
portion of the island ; and yet even there the soil is, in many parts, 
highly fertile, as is proved by the large and thriving cocoa 
<;ultivations lately established in recent years, at Erin and 
€ap-de-ViIle. Although thus possessing a soil of such sin- 
gular fertility and of so diversified a nature as to render 
it capable of producing almost every vegetable product of 
tropical or inter-tropical countries, as well as not a few of those of 
more temperate regions,* yet it is only of late years that cultiva- 
tion has been much extended, and there are still vast tracts of 
virgin forest in which the ring of the woodman's axe has never 
been heard. 

The geographical position of Trinidad promises to the colony a 
-commercial development in the future as great, if not even greater, 
than its agricultural. Standing, as has been aptly said, '^ like a 
geographical sentinel" at the entrance to one of the great 
waterways of the world, it must sooner or later become a great 
commercial centre. Sir Thomas Picton, the first British Governor 
of the island — a man of great shrewdness and foresight, and a 
military commander of no mean reputation — was so convinced of 
its importance both from a strategic and commercial point of view 
that, during the period between the capitulation and the final 
cession of the island to Britain by the treaty of Amiens, he 
repeatedly urged its retention — stating that "it would be 

* " The great diversity of soil seems to indicate that the country, limited in 

extent as it may be, is calculated to become the home of a highly varied agricul- 
ture . "—Geology of Trinidad : Wall <fc Satohins. 
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extremely impolitic to restore it to Spain on any terms or for any^ 
equivalent^ 

Of the importance of Trinidad from a commercial point of view, 
Picton th«s writes : — 

** The island possesses the most extensive and, perhaps, one of the best and 
" finest harbours in all America, wholly free from hurricanes (the effects of which. 
" are so dreadful in all the other West India Ports). It is so situated as to com- 
** mand the commerce of an immense Continent, extending from the banks of the 
" Rio de las Amazones to those of La Magdalena, including the rich Provinces of 
** Guayana, Varinas, Santa F6, Venezuela, Caracas and Cumana, with which there 
" are navigable communications by means of the diflferent rivers which traversing 
" those extensive countries, at length lose themselves in the great River Orinoco, 
" which discharges into the Gulf of Paria opposite the south-east point of 
"Trinidad." 

But Picton was not the only one who thus early realized the 
full value and importance of Trinidad. The great Napoleon, then 
First Consul, has left on record a document that shows how well 
he understood the advantageous position of the island and its 
value to the British Crown. In a letter written in August, 
1801, to the French Plenipotentiary in London, after instruct- 
ing him firmly to oppose any proposal for the cession 
of the island to Great Britain, he adds : — " Trinidad from its 
" position would not only afford a means of defence for the 
" English colonies, but also of attack on the Spanish mainland. 
" Its acquisition would in other respects be of immeasurable 
" importance and value to the British Government." 

Nor does Napoleon stand alone among the great men of 
the period, in his estimate of the value of the colony. That 
calm, thoughtful and most practical of statesmen, Mr. Canning,. 
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in introducing his well-known motion in regard to Trinidad,* 
spoke eloquently in favour of making the island a strong naval 
and military station and a sanatorium for the British troops in 
the West Indies — instead of handing it over to those who could 
see nothing in a West Indian colony but a field for the production 
of sugar — while at the same time he pointed out with much 
force and clearness that from its geographical position it 
ought to be the emporium of the trade with South America. 

So impressed was Trinidad's first British Governor with the idea of 
making the island the great entrepot for the trade of the Orinoco 
and its tributaries, that he did not hesitate to propose a plan of 
armed interference in the afiairs of the neighbouring Spanish 
Provinces, in which there were already signs of that growing 
spirit of resistance to the Spanish yoke, which was to culmi- 
nate in the protracted but ultimately successful struggle for 
independence. 

Picton's proposals were not acted upon, and in the ever-shifting 
current of events we find him, a few years later, bravely fighting 
side by side with the troops of the very nation against whose 
South American Provinces those hostile proposals were made. 
" There is, however," to use the eloquent words of Trinidad's latest 
historian :t " a force more powerful even than that of armed bat- 
^^ talions — a force which has rendered easy and commodious what 
** to the greatest heroes of ancient and modern times was difficult 

* " That no grants should be made of unclaimed lands m the newly ceded 
island of Trinidad, except on the express condition that no newly imported slaves 
be employed thereon."— (27th May, 1802.) 

t L. M. Fraser — History of Trinidad — Vol. I. 
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" and irksome — which has overcome both natural obstructions^ 
« and the aU but impassable barriers of ignorance and prejudice. 
" That spirit of commercial enterprise which has pierced the Alps, 
^^ opened the Suez Canal, and is now bringing into close connexion 
'^ the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means of that Isthmus which 
has hitherto separated them, will at last effect peaceably and 
without any armaments what Picton would have brought about 
by conquest. That which he desired and the great Napoleon 
feared will, it is to be hoped, before long come to pass, and then, 
*^ when the whole trade of New Grenada and of the rich and fertile 
*^ countries lying between the Andes and the Atlantic finds its way 
" by the Meta, the Rio Negro, the Casanare, the Apure, and a 
*^ hundred other streams down the broad bosom of the Orinoco 
'* into the Gulf of Paria, Trinidad will become a second St. 
" Thomas, and Port-of-Spain a West Indian Liverpool." 
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OR more than thirty years after the discovery of 
the island no formal attempt to take possession of 
it by force of arms was made by Spain. About 
the end of that period Don Antonio Sedeno, 
then holding the office of Royal Treasurer of Porto Rico, 
proceeded to Spain and obtained a license for the conquest 
of Trinidad, the King, at the same time appointing him, 
by Letters Patent, Governor and Captain-General of the island. 
Returning to Porto Rico he completed his preparations and 
sailed for Trinidad early in the year 1530. On their arrival 
Sedeno and his followers were well received by the native Indians, 
whom he at first treated with consideration and justice, and 
so for a time all went well. Sedeno improved this short 
period of peace by building a fort and otherwise preparing to 
defend himself and his followers against any treachery on the 
part of the Indians. From various causes, into which it is 
unnecessary to enter in a sketch like the present, the Spaniards 
soon began to be harsh and exacting. This treatment the Indians 
resented, and on the Spaniards attempting to use force, they became 
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exasperated and fighting began — fighting which lasted all through 
the period of Sedeno's rule and continued intermittingly for many 
years after. Before long his own followers also became dis- 
contented and rebellious, their insubordination amounting some- 
times to open rebellion against his authority. After a pre- 
carious occupation of the island for a period of about 
ten years, during which he experienced many vicissitudes 
of fortune, being often reduced to great straits and exposed 
to imminent danger, Sedeno died — poisoned, it is alleged, by a 
female slave — while on a visit to the neighbouring mainland. From 
the death of Sedeiio in 1540 little or nothing of an authentic nature 
is known of the history of Trinidad until the arrival, circa 1584 
of Don Antonio de Berrio y Oruiia, an honest and upright man of 
great energy and firmness of character. Don Antonio de Berrio, 
although holding no direct appointment 'from the Spanish Crown, 
appears to have considered that as he had been specially appointed 
by the Captain-General of New Grenada (the famous Gonzalo 
Ximenes de Quesada) to prosecute the search for, and conquest 
of, the fabled El Dorado which was believed to be situated in the 
province of Guiana, he had ample authority to select Trinidad 
as the base of his operations. With this object in view he obtained 
reinforcements from Margarita and Cumana, and with their aid suc- 
ceeded in subduing many of the Indian tribes who had resisted his 
predecessor, and so secured a tolerably strong footing in the island. 
Finding that, from its situation on the shore of the Gulf of 
Paria, the town of Puerto de los Hispanoles (Port-of Spain) was 
constantly exposed to attacks from the corsairs who infested 
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the Gulf, he decided on building another town some six miles 
inland. The site chosen, on rising ground two miles above the 
junction of the St. Joseph and Caroni rivers, was well adapted for 
the purpose. To this town de Berrio gave the name of San Jose 
de Oruiia,* making it at the same time the capital, a position which 
it continued to hold till within a few years of the capture of the 
island by the British. 

For some years previous to this date and for many years after- 
wards, owing to the wide-spread opinion that El Dorado, with 
its golden city of Manoa, was to be found somewhere in the near 
vicinity of the great river Orinoco, many expeditions in search of this 
grand prize touched at Trinidad, and it was during the occupation 
of the island by de Berrio that one of these, commanded by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, entered the Gulf of Paria. Sir Walter 
had, in the previous year, sent out Captain Widdhon with the 
object of obtaining information respecting El Dorado. During 
his stay in the island, eight of his crew who had been 
induced by the Indians to accompany them on a deer hunt, 
were never again heard of, the Indians alleging that they had 
been killed by a party of Spanish soldiers posted in ambush. 
Whatever representations Widdhon may have made to de Berrio, he 
does not appear to have taken any steps either to discover the 
murderers of his men or to bring them to punishment. But the 
sequel will show how soon the avenger appeared on the scene and 
how savage and , merciless was his retaliation. 

Sir Walter Raleigh entered the Gulf on the 22nd March, 

* Now St. Joseph, 
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1595, and soon after came to anchor off Puerto de los His- 
paiioles. De Berrio, who had received Captain Widdhon with 
every show of friendliness and granted him permission to obtain 
the water and other supplies he stated he was in need of, extended 
to Sir Walter a most favourable reception. At the same time it is 
evident that he suspected the intentions of the English, for he sent 
to Margarita and Cumana asking for immediate reinforcements. 
Notwithstanding his favourable reception and his apparent good 
faith with the Spaniards, Sir Walter entered into secret communi- 
cation with the Indians, and after obtaining full information as to 
the route to San Jose (where de Berrfo was then staying), the 
small number of soldiers in the island and other matters, he 
decided to attack de Berrio and his town. Taking advan- 
tage of a favourable opportunity, he surprised the guard of 
Port-of-Spain in the evening, and having put the soldiers to the 
sword he sent forward Captain Colfield with sixty men to attack 
San Jos^, following himself soon after with forty more The 
town was taken at daybreak and set on fire at the request of 
the Indians, de Berrio being made prisoner while fighting 
bravely at the head of his men. Sir Walter then returned to Port- 
of-Spain, bringing with him de Berrio and one of his lieutenants as 
prisoners. In view of the plea that this otherwise totally Unjustifi- 
able attack was made in order to punish the Spaniards for the alleged 
murder, in the previous year, of the eight men of Widdhon's crew, 
it is only fair to state that Sir Walter himself admits that 
the only evidence he had against the Spaniards was that of an 
Indian Cacique who was one of their bitterest enemies, and who at 
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the risk of his life, went on board Raleigh's vessel in order to 
incite him to attack them. Raleigh doubtless felt the weak- 
ness of any plea resting on such evidence, and he therefore fell 
back on the necessities of his position. He says : " To depart 400 
*^ or 500 miles from my ships, and leave a garrison in my back, 
" interested in the same enterprize, which daily expected supplies 
^^from Spain, I should have savoured very much of an ass." 
Having, as we have seen, summarily disposed of the " garrison in 
'* his back," Raleigh now set out on what was the real object hi the 
expedition, namely the search for the famed El Dorado. He took 
de Berrio with him, doubtless in the hope of obtaining from him 
valuable information in regard to the wonderful land of gold, in 
the existence of which they both seem to have had implicit faith. 
This expedition, like all the others, ended in failure, and Sir 
Walter and his prisoner returned to Trinidad. 

"When Sir Walter left the island to return to Europe, de Berrio 
was released, and again resumed the governorship. Being, how- 
ever, still firmly bent on the discovery and conquest of El Dorado, 
he decided to place one of his Lieutenants in command of 
Trinidad, and to take up his residence at San Tome^on the main- 
land, as being a better position from which to prosecute his 
life-long purpose, after many failures and misfortunes, and there 
he died — disappointed, if not broken-hearted. 

The belief in El Dorado, with its golden city of Manoa, does not 
seem to have been much afiected by the failure of Raleigh or the 
death of the brave but unfortunate de Berrio. Other expeditions 
followed, and towards the end of 1617 Sir Walter Raleigh again 
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returned to Trinidad. Entering the Gulf by the Serpent's Mouth 
(Boca de la Sierpe) or southern passage, he brought his ships to 
anchor under Punta de los Gallos at the south-western extremity 
of the island, from whence an expedition under the command 
of Sir Lawrence Keymis was despatched to attack the Spanish 
town of San Tome. The town was taken by storm after a stub- 
born resistance, and the expedition ascended the Orinoco in the 
hope of finding provisions and discovering gold. Finding 
neither they rowed down the river and returned to Trini- 
dad, where Sir Lawrence Keymis was so scornfully received 
by Raleigh that he committed suicide. With the failure of this 
expedition and its tragic sequel the long-continued search for 
El Dorado may be said to have come to an end, and the whole 
story of its existence was in a few years relegated to the 
realm of myths and fables. Strange though it may appear^ 
this phantom land of golden promise that had been the day- 
dream of Sir Walter Raleigh and the many other adven- 
turous spirits of the sixteenth century — and that, like a 
golden ^^ will-o'-the-wisp," had allured so many to endure hard- 
ship, danger and often cruel death in its pursuit, has in 
our days proved to be a reality. The Indians' stories of the 
lake with the golden sands, on whose banks stood the fabled city 
of Manoa with its untold stores of gold, and which the Spaniards 
located in the province of Guiana, have received singular confirma- 
tion by the discovery some thirty years ago of the rich and 
valuable gold mines of Caratal in Venezuelan Guiana, by the 
subsequent discovery of gold in both Dutch and French Guiana, 
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and again quite recently by the discovery in British Guiana of a 
gold district that promises to equal, if not exceed, the famous 
Caratal district in its wealth of precious metal. 

The history of Trinidad, during the two hundred years that 
elapsed between the death of de Berrio and its capture by 
the British, presents few features likely to prove interesting 
to general readers. In addition to being successively attacked 
by the Dutch in 1640, the British under Sir Tobias 
Bridges in 1672, and the French under the Marquis de 
Main tenon in 1677, the island suffered severely from the frequent 
raids of roving adventurers who, although described as Buccaneers, 
were in reality little better than pirates. Altogether, Trinidad 
as a Spanish colony was most unfortunate, and its population 
had so dwindled that in 1773 there were in the whole island 
only 162 male adults exclusive of slaves and Indians, the 
total revenue being $221 or less than £48 sterling. 

In 1778 a French colonist resident in Grenada, M. 
Eoume de Saint Laurent, paid a visit to Trinidad and 
was so struck by its many and great natural resources 
and the extraordinary fertility cf its soil, that he decided 
not only to settle in the island himself, of which he 
gave an earnest by the immediate purchase of land at 
Diego Martin, but to do all he could to induce his country* 
men and others to follow his example. He drew up a liberal 
scheme of colonization which, after many difficulties and delays, 
was approved by the Court of Spain, and a new Cedula of Coloni- 
-zation was signed at Madrid on the 24th November, 1783. 
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This Cedula was brought to Trinidad by one who was 
destined to be the last of its long line of Spanish Governors. Don 
Jose Maria Chacon, appointed some time previously Governor 
and Captain General of the island, arrived in September, 
1784. He was, to use the words of another, "a man of ability 
"and education, honourable, philanthropic and intelligent, but 
" wanting in decision and strength of mind." He spoke both 
French and English and was in all respects specially well qualified 
to carry into execution the scheme of St. Laurent — and he lost 
no time in doing so. The Cedula translated into French and 
English was published soon after his arrival, and copies circu- 
lated in the neighbouring English and French colonies. 

The real colonization of the island dates from the pro- 
promulgation of this Cedula, the success of which is shown 
by the fact that during the five years 1784 — 1789, the popu- 
lation had increased from 1,000 to 10,422. The large majority 
of these immigrants were of French descent, so much so that 
the island, although still a Spanish possession, soon became 
virtually French in population. A further increase to the 
French element in the population took place in 1793, due to 
a considerable immigration from San Domingo, caused by the 
terrible events that occurred there in June of that year. These 
new comers, if not all Royalists pur sang were all staunch up- 
holders of Monarchical government. A year or two later, on the 
capture of the French islands by the British forces, another 
addition to the French element was caused by the arrival 
of a large number of immigrants from those islands, nearly 
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all of whom were Republicans of the most pronounced character. 
And thus it happened that a colony which had never belonged 
to France became largely peopled by persons of French des- 
cent, many of them holding diametrically opposite political views 
and opinions. To this hostility of opinions may be traced 
much of the turbulence and excitement, and many of the 
actual disturbances which marked the closing years of the 
Spanish and the opening years of British rule in the island. 

Governor Chacon reorganized the whole administration of 
the colony. Royal decrees were issued reducing the duties on 
various kinds of goods, and making permanent privileges which 
had been granted for a limited time only. Encouraged by the 
success of the Cedula, and anxious to promote in every 
way the welfare and prosperity of the largely increased 
numbers over whom he now ruled, Governor Chacon was 
busily engaged in schemes of further advancement and 
-improvement, when he learned of the somewhat sudden, 
but not uneoopected approach of that expedition which was 
to result in the transfer of the island from the Spanish to 
-the British Crown. 





I.ATBa BESTOHY. 



HE expedition to which reference is made at 

the close of last chapter, consisted of a British 

fleet of seven ships of the line and thirteen smaller 

vessels under command of Admiral Harvey, and 

having on board General Sir Ralph Abercromby with a land force 

of nearly 8,000 men. While it must be admitted that Governor 

Chacon had made no defensive preparations, yet it ia not easy to 

. see what defence was possible. To meet the powerful armament of 

the British, Chacon had under his command barely 500 regular 

Spanish troops. It is true that a Spanish squadron of four ship» 

of the line and a frigate imder commaud of Admiral Ruiz de 

Apodaca was anchored in Chaguaramas fiay, but the crews of 

these vessels had been greatly reduced by sickness and death. 

The British fleet entered the Gulf of Paria iu the afternoon of the 

I6th February, 1797, and took up a position so as to prevent the 

escape of the Spanish squadron. Admiral Apodaca immediately 

nssembled a Council of War of the captains of the vessels under 

his command, and it was unanimously agreed that as escape 

was impossible in face of so vastly superior a force, the ships should 
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be burned rather than allowed to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The crews were landed during the evening, and shortly after mid- 
night the ships were set on fire and burned fiercely until near 
daylight. One line of battle- ship, the San Damaso, was captured, 
the flames having been extinguished by the crews of two of the 
British ships. 

During the forenoon the British troops were landed and 
advanced upon Port-of-Spain. The only show of resistance was 
at a point about two miles outside the town, where a few 
shots were exchanged with a party of Spanish troops sent out to 
reconoitre. The British troops continued their march, and passing 
to the north of the town, took up a commanding position on the 
Laventille hills. At eight o'clock in the evening Sir Ealph 
Abercrcmby sent an ofiicer with a flag of truce to the Spanish 
head-quarters. This officer was instructed to point out the 
superiority of the British forces and the impossibility of resistance 
and to ofier Governor Chacon an honourable capitulation. A 
conference was held next morning when the terms of surrender 
were agreed upon, and before the close of the day, 18th Februaiy, 
1797, the capitulation was signed, the Spanish troops laid down 
their arms, and the island became a British possession.* 

About two months after the capitulation Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby left the colony, leaving as Governor and Captain- 
General thereof his aide-de-camp, Lieut.-Colonel Picton. The 
responsibilities and difficulties of the position to which Colonel 

* Trinidad was finally ceded to Britain by the Treaty of Amiens — 25th March,. 
1802. 
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Picton was thus appointed were such as would have deterred 
any man of less firmness of character from accepting it. 
Not only was the island a conquered country with a population 
almost entirely alien, but that population was composed of a 
motley aggregation of different races and nationalities, divided 
into hostile sections — all more or less dominated by the strong 
national antipathies and violent political animosities of the period. 
Such were the people over whom Picton was called to rule, and 
among whom he was instructed "to execute Spanish law as well as 
he could, and do justice according to his conscience." But Picton 
was one of those men whom no dangers daunt and whose energy 
and determination overcome all difficulties, and, with all that 
firmness which was so marked a feature of his character, he set 
to work to bring order out of chaos, and to compel respect for, and 
obedience to, the existing law — such as it was. Although, like all 
the military men of the time, a strict and stern disciplinarian, he 
was nevertheless an energetic and able administrator, and his 
government of the colony, under most trying and difficult circum- 
stances, during six of the stormiest years of its history, if marked 
by acts of stern but needed repression and punishment, was also 
distinguished by great administrative ability. The population of 
the colony, when he assumed the government in 1797, was 17,643, 
when he left in 1803 it had increased to 29,154, while the exports 
of sugar, then as now, the staple product of the island, had 
increased from 75,177 cwts. to 142,982 cwts. 

To attempt a description, however brief, of the troubles that 
occurred just before Picton left Trinidad, of his subsequent trial, 
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of his ultimate acquittal, of his heroic bravery during the Penin- 
sular campaign, and of his death on the field of Waterloo " while 
gloriously leading his division to a charge with bayonets,'* 
would be to go far beyond the scope of the present sketch. Nor 
is it possible to do more than notice very briefly the leading 
events that have marked the administration of the more prominent 
of Picton's successors. 

During the ten years immediately following Picton's administra- 
tion the colony continued to be governed by military men. At the 
end of that period, however, the whole aspect of international 
affairs in Europe had so changed as to permit of, if indeed it 
did not suggest, some deviation from the strictly military system 
of government hitherto existing in the West Indian colonies; 
while the condition and circumstances of Trinidad were such 
as to call for an able and progressive civil administration 
rather than a strong military one. Under these circumstances 
the selection of Sir Ealph James Woodford, Baronet, to be 
the first civilian Governor of the colony was alike fortunate 
for it and creditable to the Home Government. Sir Ralph arrived 
on the 14th June, 1813, and at once took over the government 
from his predecessor. General Munroe. He belonged to a good 
old English family, was graceful and dignified in person, and 
although somewhat haughty in manner, was always accessible and 
ready to receive all who wished to see him. Young,* active, 
and energetic, he accepted nothing at second hand, but went 

* He was only in his twenty -ninth year when he assumed the government. 
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everywhere^ saw everything, and made his own enquiries. In 
this way he not only obtained a personal knowledge of the different 
districts of the island and their various wants, but also made him- 
self acquainted with the views and feelings of all classes of the 
inhabitants. Under his administration the colony underwent a 
complete transformation. By his own exemplary life and 
character, as well as by precept and counsel, he did much to raise 
the social and moral tone of the community.* He brought all 
schools under Government supervision and control, and issued 
a code of "Rules for Schools," which, for conciseness and 

* The following Proclamation, dated 16th November, 1823, aflFords so striking 
a proof of the earnest Christian character of the man, as well as of his extra- 
ordinary powers as Governor, as to justify its being given in extenso: — 

"Whereas it is a Duty incumbent upon every Christian Government, to recommend, 
in the most earnest manner to the Subjects of it, a punctual observance of the Sabbath, 
and a regular and devout attendance at the places consecrated to the Service of 
Almighty God. 

And whebbas a Church has been lately consecrated to the Service of the Blessed 
Trinity, according to the Forms and Usages of the Church of England, and an Edifice 
more capacious than the present has been commenced, and is gradually approaching to 
completion for those who profess the Tenets of the Church of Rome ; and there are 
other Churches already in the Island, and it is in contemplation to augment the number 
of them. 

It therefore becomes desirable that the propriety of duly attending the Service of the 
Church should be impressed in an especial manner upon the minds of all Classes. 

We do hebebt, acting in virtue of the Powers confided to Us, exhort all His Majesty's 
Subjects, to take into their most serious consideration the obligation on each Member of 
the Church of Christ, to an attentive observance of the Solemn Worship of the Divine 
Majesty, as well as of the moral obligation which he has contracted, whether as a Parent 
or as a Head of a Family, to cause the same to be duly had by those whom he has reared, 
or whose services he has retained for his use or benefit ; taldng care that sufficient time 
and opportunity be afforded to them for that duty, by which they can alone publicly 
testify their adherence to the Church of Christ, and their belief in the merits of our 
Blessed Redeemer, 

We do therefobe hebebt bequibe and command all Persons, decently and reverently* 
with their Families and Servants, to attend the Worship of God, where convenient 
opportunity is afforded to them : And we do especially require and expect all Persons In 
place of authority, to give good example, by a virtuous life, to the end that all ill habits 
and practices may be reformed, and that Religion, Piety, and Morality may flourish and 
increase, to the Honour of God, and the prosperity of the Land. 
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brevity^ as well as in several other particulars^ might well 
45erye as a model for the educationists of the present day. 
He encouraged' agriculture^ stimulated commerce^ and greatly 
improved both the internal and external means of com muni- 
•cation. It is to his taste and foresight that Port-of-Spain owes 
the width and regularity of its streets as well as its two 
beautiful squares. He laid the foundation stones of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, the Anglican (Trinity) Cathedral, and the 
Boman Catholic Church of St. Joseph, all of which he had 
the satisfaction of seeing completed during his term of govern- 
ment. It is to him also that the colony is indebted for the 
formation of the Botanic Gardens at St. Ann's — now considered 
one of the sights of the colony. 

There is one fact connected with the period of Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford's government that, perhaps more than any other, shows the 
progressive spirit that animated him : viz., the formation in 1817 
-of " The Trinidad Steam-boat Company." The company was 
43tated to be " under the patronage of His Excellency the Governor 
^nd the Illustrious Board of Cabildo," and both the Board and His 
Excellency became shareholders. Although to a large extent a 
•commercial venture — all the principal mercantile firms being 
ehareholders — yet to the encouragement and support of Sir Ralph 
is due in great measure the ultimate success of the undertaking, 
resulting as it did in the building of the steamer Woodford which 
began to ply between Port-of-Spain and San Temando on the 20th 
December, 1818. This fact is all the more noteworthy seeing that 
not only was the Woodford the first steamer to ply in West Indian 
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waters, but that her first trip in the Gulf of Paria was made only 
six years after Henry Bell's Comet had begun to ply on the 
Clyde and within three years of the first appearance of a steamer 
on the Thames. 

Sir Ralph Woodford left for England, on sick leave, in April,. 
1828, but did not reach his destination, having died at sea on 
the 16th May. Eighteen years afterwards — on the 22nd 
May, 1846 — Lord Harris arrived as Governor of the colony,- 
During these eighteen years the emancipation of the slaves 
throughout the British West Indian Colonies had taken place, 
an event which, as is well known, was followed by an immediate 
scarcity of labour and a consequent depression in the sugar 
industry throughout these colonies. Trinidad, owing to the 
comparatively small number of its labouring population, and to 
the almost unlimited field for squatting afibrded by its thousands 
of acres of virgin soil, suffered more severely than any of the 
neighbouring islands from the effects of this want of labour* 
Some idea of the gloom and depression that prevailed in the 
colony at the time of Lord Harris's assumption of the Govern- 
ment may be formed from the following quotation from one of 
his earlier despatches : — 

"It is sad and painful to see men expecting ruin quickly to overcome them; 
it is, perhaps, sadder and more painful to see them struggling and toiling 
against adversity, but with their energies dulled and their arms palsied from 
their knowledge that their labours must be unremunerative, and that failure 
can be the sole result : it is most distressing to witness this, and, at the same 
time, to be aware that much of the misery from which they are suffering and 
which awaits them, is of a nature which they are unable to avoid by any acts 
of their own." 
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It was indeed fortunate for Trinidad that at such a time 
the government had been entrusted to one whose great 
ability was more than equal to the situation — critical and well- 
nigh desperate, though it was — whose confidence in the great 
natural resources and wonderful capabilities of the colony never 
wavered, and whose high position, as a peer of the realm, gave 
such weight to his opinions as to make them almost invariably 
all-powerful at the Colonial Office. Lord Harris, as has already 
been seen, fully realized the critical position of afiairs, 
and although the remedy proposed by him — Indian immigra- 
tion — ^had been suggested many years previously, and had actually 
been commenced before his arrival, still it is to his persistent 
efforts that the colony owes the inauguration of that improved 
system of Indian immigration which, with the modifications 
suggested by later experience, has been continued up to the 
present time. A system which involved the transport of im- 
migrants from such a distance was naturally a costly one, parti- 
cularly at the outset, and it was only by Lord Harris's all-powerful 
advocacy and the unflagging zeal of the then Attorney-General, 
the late Charles William Warner, that the difficult task of 
providing ways and means to carry out the scheme was at 
length successfully accomplished. Whatever differences of 
opinion may now exist in regard to the further continuation 
of Indian immigration, there can be no doubt as to the 
necessity which called it into existence, or the undoubted 
benefit that it has proved to the colony. 

It is not, however, in connection with immigration alone, that 
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. « Lord Harris will always be remembered as one of Trinidad's best 
and ablest Qovcruors. He left many other mementos of the 
deep interest he took in the material and moral welfare of the 
colony, and of the marked ability and success of his administration 
of its affairs during seven years of great depression, commercial 
as well as agricultural. He was the first to introduce an 
organized system of primary education. It was a purely secular 
system under Government supervision and control, but it was cer- 
tainly not a " Godless" system; for although no religious instruc- 
tion whatever was allowed to be given in the schools or by the 
schoolmasters, yet special provision was made for such instruction 
being given elsewhere; one of the seven ^^fundamental prin- 
ciples" of the system being — according to Mr. Keenan* — " That 
the religious instruction of the children was to be committed 
to their respective pastors, who, upon a day set apart for the 
purpose in each week, the schools being closed on that day, were 
to impart such instruction in the churches or elsewhere." — ^The 
new system was favourably received and cordially approved by 
all denominations, and might have become all that its distin- 
guished founder fondly hoped, had it not been for the entire 
absence of any hearty co-operation on the part of the clergy, 
the great majority of whom, made but little effort to take advan- 
tage of the facilities given them for the religious instruction of 
the children. Under such circumstances it is not surprising to 
find that, in this latter respect, the system proved a failure, 

* Report upon the state of education in Trinidad by P. J. Keenan, Esq. (1869.) 
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It is to Lord Harris that the colony owes the introduction of 
municipal institutions similar to those existing in the mother 
country, as well as the division of the island into Counties, 
Ward Unions and Wards, and the inauguration of the Ward 
system of local government, under which each Ward raised its 
own revenue by levying rates, &c., while the expenditure was 
controlled by a Board of Auditors elected annually by the rate- 
payers. The Ward system has since undergone many and sweeping 
changes, and, as at present existing, can scarcely be said to be 
more than the ghadow of its former self, or of local government, 
properly so called. 

Thirteen years after Lord Harris had left the colony, Sir Arthur 
Hamilton Gordon, then Governor of New Brunswick, was appointed 
to the governorship of Trinidad. Sir Arthur arrived in the colony 
on the 9th November, 1866, and although his administration 
was a short one, lasting only till June, 1870, it was one of 
great activity and marked progress. Of the many important 
measures introduced during his administration, the one by 
which, more than by any other, his name is inseparably linked 
with the history of Trinidad is the Crown Lands Ordinance passed 
in October, 1868. By this enactment he threw open the Crown 
lands of the colony, the natural result of which was an increase 
both of revenue and cultivation — an increase which, with all its 
other benefits both to the Government and the people, has been 
more or less steadily maintained ever since. Although this 
measure was strongly opposed at the time, still such have been 
the wonderful results accruing from it, that even its bitterest 
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opponents now readily admit the greater wisdom and clearer 
foresight that induced Sir Arthur to carry it through in the face 
of much opposition. 

Of Sir Arthur Gordon's numerous successors, the majority 
held office for short periods only, the two longest administrations 
having been those of Sir Henry Turner Irving (1874 — 1880) and 
fiir William Eobinson (1885—1891). The former remodelled 
and improved several branches of the Public Service, established 
the Volunteer Force, and further amended the system of primary 
education, first introduced by Lord Harris, and subsequently 
amended by Sir Arthur Gordon. The latter took a marked 
interest in the development of the agricultural resources of the 
colony, established District Agricultural Boards with a Central 
Board meeting in Port-of-Spain, and by exhibitions, prizes and 
other means endeavoured to stimulate agriculture generally, and 
to encourage the cultivation of a greater variety of products. 
He established a fortnightly steam service round the island, 
thereby greatly facilitating communication with the outlying 
districts. Sir William must also be credited with having largely 
increased the revenue, and that without any addition to the 
burdens of the taxpayers; for, notwithstanding the wide dif- 
ferences of opinion that exist as to his policy in regard to 
the Pitch Lake, the fact remains that when he assumed the 
government in 1885, the total annnal revenue derived from 
that valuable Crown property was only £1,574, whereas when 
he left the colony in 1891 it was no less than £31,988; 
while in the past year (1892) it amounted to £37,232, or 
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-within £434< of the total charge on account of the Public 
Debt. The granting of "The Concession," under which this 
large revenue has accrued, was as bitterly opposed as Sir 
Arthur Gordon's Crown Lands Ordinance, but it is more 
than probable that, in this case also, the results will, before long, 
bring home conviction even to the fiercest of the anti-monopolists. 
The present Governor of the island. Sir Frederick Napier 
Broome, assumed the government on the 19th August, 1891. 
While the writer is fully aware that any remarks on the existing 
administration would be highly unbecoming on his part, he 
<;onsiders it only fair — especially in view of the context — 
to state, that within a few months of his arrival. His Excellency, 
in the course of an address to the Central Agricultural Board, 
showed that on the question most intimately connected with the 
future development of the colony, his views and opinions were 
quite as liberal as those of any of his predecessors. Speaking in 
regard to the most efiective mode of securing the best occupation 
of unalienated Crown lands, His Excellency said : — 

It was evident to him that both in that Board and outside there was 
a considerable concensus of opinion that something could be done and 
ought to be done. From what he had learned, his predecessors had from 
time to time dealt ably with this question, but perhaps the alienation and 
settlement of Crown lands could still be placed on a further improved basis. 
We could always improve as we went along. 

* * * « . « * « 

Only a small portion of our total land was settled, and a large extent of rich 
soil, which might grow valuable products, was not yet occupied. Riches and 
progress should come to the colony by its increasing occupation, and they 
should try in every way to increase the number of bond fide, agricultural occu- 
piers, for if the small holder thrived and prospered he would become in time 
the backbone of the community. 
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That a longer residence in the colony has in no way altered His 
Excellency's opinion as to the necessity of endeavouring in every 
way to induce an ** increasing occupation," with all its resulting 
advantages, is shown by the fact that, in a Despatch to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated Sth January of the 
present year, His Excellency asks His Lordship to sanction a further 
loan of £5CO,000 — "to be issued as works are finally decided 
upon, and to be chiefly employed for opening up the island by 
railways." In support of this request. His Excellency, very justly 
states that the proposals he makes are of the first importance to 
Trinidad, and adds "The additional burden, which would be 
something under £25,000 a year, for interest and sinking fund 
on the new loan, would be easily borne, for it would, I feel 
confident, be soon far exceeded by the additional revenue which 
would accrue in consequence of the thorough opening up of 
the island which would be the result of the new railways." 

His Excellency is now in England, and will no doubt 
endeavour to obtain the necessary sanction for the loan above 
referred to, or for such portion of it as may be required for the 
gradual extension of the existing Eailway system. That His 
Excellency's efforts may be crowned with success should be 
the earnest wish of every one who has at heart the best interest 
of the colony-^for in the improved means of communication 
that will be afforded by these railway extensions, supplemented,, 
as it is to be hoped they may be, by a more liberal land policy,, 
the colony will, in a few years, possess an incentive to colonization, 
more powerful than even the famous Cedula of 1784. 



OLUMBTJS in relating the discovery of Trinidad 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, dwells on " the stately 
groves of palm trees and luxuriant forests 
which Bwept down to the seaside with foun- 
tains and running streams beneath the shade ;" and on " the 
softness and purity of the climate, and the verdure, freshness and 
sweetness of the country which appeared to him to equal the 
delights of early spring in the beautiful province of Valencia 
in Spain." The climate of Trinidad has, however, been sadly 
maligned since the days of The Great Discoverer, It is 
undoubtedly true that, in years gone by, some districts of the 
island were at certain seasons more or less unhealthy, especially 
for natives of northern climates ; but this was chiefly due to a 
total want of all sanitary precautions, to an imperfect knowledge 
of the causes of disease, and of the proper modes of treatment> 
and to a still more imperfect acquaintance with the natural causes 
which render certain localities less healthy than others. Of late 
years all this has been changed : the recognition of the absolute 
aecesdty of proper sstiitary arrangements has led to the enact- 
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ment and enforcement of stringent regulations in regard to such 
matters, while a better knowledge of the nature and causes of 
disease, combined with improved modes of treatment, and a more 
perfect acquaintance with the hygienic conditions of the various 
parts of the island, have resulted in more general healthfulness 
and »^ greatly reduced mortality-rate. The death-rate of the 
colony in 1892 was only 25*86 per 1,000 * This rate, although, 
in excess of the death-rate of the United Kingdom, was consi- 
derably less than that of some European countries, notably 
Austria, Italy and Spain, and was but little, if at all, in excess 
of the normal death-rate in the larger cities of Europe and 
America. Of the deaths recorded in 1892, 474 or 8*4 per cent, 
were of persons over 70 years of age. 

The climate of Trinidad while inter-tropical is at the same time 
insular, and is therefore much cooler and more uniform than that 
of a continental countrv under the same conditions as to altitude 
and latitude. The natural physical formation of the island, 
divided as it is into two great parallel valleys running almost due 
east and west, tends also to modify its climatic condition. The 
mean temperature varies from 76° during the coot season to 79** 
in the hot season. t In the evenings and mornings of the cooler 
seasons the temperature seldom exceeds from 66^" to 68°. The 
transition from daylight to darkness, although, as in all tropical 
countries, a rapid one, is not so sudden as is generally supposed. 
There is a perceptible, though very short twilight, darkening into 

—  — — — I . I _  I I ^j 

• See Appendix, Table V. f See Appendix, Tables XXIIL to XXV. 
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night as the last rays of the setting sun fade away on the western 
horizon. With the close of day there is a marked change in the 
i;eniperature, the heat and glare of the day give place to a delicious 
coolness, often made more refreshing by the soft blowing of the 
-evening breeze. Then comes what Kingsley calls " the long 
balmy night," to be in turn succeeded by daybreak and sunrise. 
These latter have been thus graphically described by a well-known 
i;raveller : " A little before five o'clock the first glimmer of light 
becomes perceptible it slowly becomes lighter, and then increases 
so rapidly that in about an hour it seems full daylight. For a 
short time this changes very little in character ; when suddenly, 
the sun's rim appears above the horizon, decking the dew-laden 
foliage with glittering gems, sending gleams of golden light far 
into the woods, and waking up all nature into life and activity. 
The early morning possesses a charm and a beauty that can 
-never be forgotten, all nature seems refreshed and strengthened 
by the coolness and moisture of the past night. The temperature 
is the most delicious conceivable. The slight chill of early 
dawn, which was itself agreeable, is succeeded by an invigorating 
warmth ; and the intense sunshine lights up the glorious vege- 
tation of the tropics, and realizes all that the magic art of the 
:painter or the glowing words of the poet have pictured as their 
ideas of terrestrial beauty." 

The climate of Trinidad has often been recommended as being 

particularly favourable to persons sufiering from the milder forms 

^f pulmonary afiections, and that it is so is clearly shown by the 

aiumber of well-authenticated instances in which young persons 
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who had left their homes in colder climates, with more or less 
marked symptoms of one or other of that numerous class of 
ailments, popularly called ''chest complaints/' have not only 
recovered their health in Trinidad, but continued in the full 
enjoyment of it during many years' residence, and in not a few 
instances until, at a ripe old age, they have been laid to rest 
beneath the palms in the land of their adoption. 

Although in some of the instances referred to above, there 
undoubtedly were symptoms of incipient consumption, and 
although there are many equally well-known cases in which 
persons (especially young persons) suflfering from consumption in 
its earlier stages have derived marked benefit and prolonged their 
lives by a temporary sojourn in Trinidad, yet it must not be 
inferred that the climate is likely to prove favourable in cases^ 
of confirmed pulmonary disease; on the contrary, the general 
opinion among local medical men is that confirmed ''consump- 
tives" should avoid Trinidad. 

On the other hand, to the thousands both in Europe and 
America, who, from constitutional delicacy, are compelled year 
after year to flee from the rigours of a northern winter, Trinidad,, 
with its genial climate and its entire freedom from hurricanes or 
extreme seasons of drought, ofiers the beau ideal of a winter 
resort ; while to the almost equally numerous class who are daily 
" borne down" on the great battle fields of modern life — worn out 
and completely run down — and who long for rest and quiet in^ 
some sunnier clime, it ofiers advantages that, if equalled, are 
certainly not surpassed by those of any of the numerous health. 
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resorts in either the old or the new world. In mildness and 
geniality the climate closely resembles that of Southern Europe, 
and is certainly quite as healthy for Americans or Europeans, 
provided they avoid unnecessary exposure or excess, and live as 
regularly and prudently as they would do in Italy or the South 
of France. These latter countries are not, as tourists and travellers 
have good reason to know, by any means free from malaria and 
other dangers ; and while both the South of France and the more 
frequented parts of Italy have in recent years been, from time 
to time, most unhealthy, Trinidad has, for several years past, 
been entirely exempt from epidemic disease of any severity. 

In the matter of hotel accommodation it must be frankly 
admitted that this colony has been a sad laggard. While, for 
many years past, other West Indian colonies, with not a tithe of 
its advantages or attractions, have been subsidizing steam lines 
of communication, erecting palatial hotels, and doing all in their 
power to attract a larger number of visitors, it is only within 
recent years that Trinidad has made any effort to provide really 
comfortable accommodation for the yearly increasing number of 
its visitors. The first forward movement in this direction — and 
a very successful one — was the establishment a few years aga 
of the " Family Hotel," by Messrs. C. L. Haley & Co. Within 
the past month another advance, and it is to be hoped an equally 
successful one has been made. A new local company has been 
formed and registered as the Queen's Park Hotel Company,, 
limited. An admirable site has been secured for the new hotel,, 
which, it is expected, will be ready to receive visitors early in 
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December next. With ample and suitable hotel accommodation 
and the additional facilities afforded by the fine new steamers 
of "The Trinidad Line of Steamships/'* Trinidad only requires 
to be better known in order to become a far more popular 
winter resort for our American cousins than either the Bahamas 
or Jamaica. 



* The Steamers of the above Line sail regularly every ten days between New York and 
Trinidad. For details as to this and other steam-lines, see subsequent chapter — " Porta 
and Communication." 
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LTHOUQH the scenery of Trinidad ptesentB noDe 

of that imposuig grandeur which is derived from 

altitude or vastness, it possesses a natural charm 

and sylvan beauty that is all its own. Foliage and 

flowers of unrivalled beauty and in endless variety everywhere 

adom the landscape in such rich and rare profusion as almost to 

baffle description. So much so indeed, that even Kingsley was 

forced to confess that: — "In the presence of such forms and 

such colouring, one becomes painfully sensible of the poverty 

of words, and of the futility, therefore, of all word-painting " 

The mountains, or rather hills of Trinidad — for as has been 
already stated, with the exception of a few isolated peaks, none 
of the ranges rise much above 700 to 1,000 feet— although 
neither "rugged" nor "grand" are singularly picturesque. 
Their slopes, covered to the very summit with luxuriant forest 
growth, appear when seen from a distance, like one vast sea 
of wavy woodland, presenting in the clear atmosphere and bright 
sunlight, an ever-changing diversity of shade and colouring, 
Tarying from the lightest of greens to the deepest of russet 
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browns, lit up every here and there by dense clusters of bright 
yellow or blazing crimson tree-flowers, making the whole pros- 
pect look more like a scene in fairyland than a natural land- 
scape — even in the tropics. It is, however, in the valleys that lie 
between those mountain-spurs and ranges that the real gems of 
Trinidad scenery are to be found. Through these valleys meander 
the crystal-clear streams described by Columbus as "fountains 
and running streams beneath the shade.'* These streams, rising 
high up in the mountains, flow through the valleys with all 
the wanton waywardness so characteristic of mountain streams 
everywhere; twisting and turning hither and thither at their 
own sweet will, now rushing with tumultuous din through some 
narrow gorge, anon widening out until, " with scarce a depth at 
all, they gently ripple o'er their pebbly bed." In their general 
characteristics they so closely resemble the "burns" so dear to 
all Scottish hearts as at once to recall the well-known lines ; — 

** Here, foaming down the shelvy rocks. 
In twisting strength I rin ; 
There, high my boiling torrent smokes, 
Wild-roaring o*er a linn. 

Nor does the similarity end here : "the bonny bowers," the 
" shady nooks" are all reproduced with striking exactness — only 
with tropical surroundings and under a tropical sun, the latter, 
however, only making all the more refreshing the delicious cool- 
ness of their shade. Such a bamboo-embowered scene is shown 
in our illustration of a view in Caura Valley. This view brings 
out with great clearness and minuteness the sylvan beauty of the 
fipot, and gives an excellent idea of the valley scenery of the 
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island generally, but the real charm and chief attraction of all 
tropical scenery — the ever changing light and shade, the rich 
colouring and endless variety of leaf and flower — cannot be 
portrayed by pen or pencil : to be fully appreciated they must 
be seen, but once seen, they can never be forgotten. 

But the Caura valley while undoubtedly one of the loveliest in 
the island, has many compeers in beauty and diversity of scenery. 
Of these the St. Ann's and Maraval valleys are within walking dis- 
tance of Port-of-Spain. Both possess many natural beauties, and 
the latter in addition to the rich adornments of nature, has in the 
reservoir and its beautiful site, " a sweet quiet spot" that has 
become a regular Mecca for visitors to the island. It is indeed a 
lovely spot, with the densely wooded hills in the back ground, the 
large expanse of clear bright water, shaded by an environment of 
gracefully arched bamboos, and surrounded by quite a unique 
collection of ferns, crotons, oleanders and other ornamental shrubs. 
At the head of this valley is the Silla or Saddle, a depression in 
the ridge of hills dividing it from the Santa Cruz valley, over 
which the road passes at a height of 628 feet, both the ascent and 
-descent being somewhat steep. On the other side of the Saddle 
lies the Santa Cruz valley, watered by a stream of the same name 
and one of the oldest and most noted of the Cocoa* districts of 
the island, containing among many other splendid properties, 
the well known estates, San Antonio, La Pastora and Soconusco. 

Only two other of the many and all equally beautiful valleys 

* Mote properly, " Cacao" — it being the Cacao Theohroma of LinnsBus. 
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that nestle among the mountain ranges of Trinidad can be noticed 
within the limits of this sketch — the Diego Martin and the 
Maracas valleys. In the former, at a distance of about nine miles 
from Port-of-Spain, is situated the Cascade and Blue Basin. The 
cascade is one of the most picturesque waterfalls in the island. 
It is formed by the junction, high up in the mountains, of several 
small streamlets whose united waters, after several intermediate 
descents, here fall into the valley below, the basin at the foot 
of the fall being known as the blue basin. The water of the 
fall is highly translucent,* and this may perhaps account for 
the bluish tint it presents in the basin, especially on a bright 
and cloudless day. 

The Maraccas Valley, like that of Santa Cruz, is one of the 
great Cocoa districts ; and as the visitor rides or drives along the 
winding road, he will see 

Cocoa estates to right of him, 
Cocoa estates to left of him, 

and splendid estates too, for the soil of these "vega lands " is of 
unsurpassed fertility. Before reaching the head of the valley 
the river has to be crossed some six or seven times. At 
most of these ^'crossings" or fords the stream is but a rippling 
brook, but at others though neither deep nor dangerous (except 
when "down," i.e. in flood) it asserts its right to a passage — 

^   ■-■■..■■ll.l . .I....-.!— I, .1 ^iMi. ^.  , .»■ ■■■■■MMl^ 

* This translucency is probably due to filtration. Joseph states that at one 
of the intermediate levels above referred to, the water ** falls into a large 
basin of above 60 feet in extent, and 10 feet deep, this basin is composed of 
micaceous schistus (mica slate), and concretions of lime and earthy matter, 
through different parts of this basin, which is called the drip-stone, the water 
exudes and falls into another in the hills below." History of Trinidad page 
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huge boulders notwithstanding — and rushes onward fuming and 
foaming around these obstructions in true mountain torrent style. 

In ascending the valley the scenery on every side is equally 
attractive and varied. In front towers Tucutche, the highest 
peak in the island, while every turn of the winding road brings 
into view fresh natural beauties and more picturesque scenes; 
here the eye is charmed by the light and shade playing fitfully 
over the wooded hillside; there it catches a glimpse of some 
lovely bower, shaded by forest giants, their forms reflected in 
the clear stream that flowing on its way " murmurs sweet tales 
of love and joy and constancy." The great sight of the valley 
is, however, the Chorro or Cascade. This fall, 340 feet in height, 
and distant about thirteen miles from Port-of-Spain, forms the 
subject of the illustration facing this page. The view here repro- 
duced is from a photograph of great technical and artistic merit, 
the work — as are also all the others reproduced in this sketch — 
of Felix Morin of Port-of-Spain, whose beautiful and carefully- 
finished views of the sights and scenery of the colony are so 
justly prized and so widely known. 

To attempt to describe the Cascade, admittedly the most pic- 
turesque of all West Indian waterfalls, would be more than 
presumption on the part of the writer, seehig that even so great 
a master of word-painting as Kingsley preferred to fall back on 
the description written many years before by that ripe scholar 
and enthusiastic botanist, Herman Cruger. Before reproducing 
that glowing word-picture, the writer ventures to lay before 
his readers the following extract from a description of 
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another fall*: — "The rocks of the rift, close to the heart 
of the fall, are bare and lifeless; but at the entrance they 
are bespread with moss and flowers, while whole reaches 
are covered with the film fern, the hymenophyllum WUaonij 
which no one can get at, and only the clear-sighted can distinguish 
from moss. The water here is absolutely colourless — pure, limpid, 
unstained world, which splashes merrily at your feet and flies 
daintily, all refined to spray, into your face as you scramble up 
the wet rocks and front the whispering Naiad shrouded behind 
her long white veil." This description, especially the latter part 
of it, cannot fail vividly to recall to the mind of any one who 
has visited the ilaracas cascade the whole scene as it comes into 
view from the valley below. 

Cruger, with all that intense love of nature born of close com- 
munion and deep study, thus describes the approach to the fall : 
" To reach the ChorrOy or Cascade, you strike to the right into a 
*path* that brings you first to a Cacao plantation, through a few 
rice or maize fields, and then you enter the shade of the virgin 
forest. Thousands of interesting objects now attract your attention : 
here, the wonderful Norantea or the resplendent Calycophyllum, a 
TabernsBmontana or a Taramea filling the air afar off with the 
fragrance of their blossoms ; there, a graceful Heliconia winking 
at you from out some dark ravine. That shrubbery above is com- 
posed of a species of Boehmeria or Ardisia, and that scarlet flower 
belongs to our native Aphelandra. Nearer to us, and low down 



* Scale Force in Cumberland, vide The Lake Country by E. Lynn Linton. 
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fcelow our feet, that rich panicle of flowers belongs to Begonia ; 
and here also is an assemblage of ferns of the genera Asplenium, 
Hymenophyllum, and Trichomanes, as well as of Hepatic» and 
Mosses. But what are these yellow and purple flowers hanging 
over our heads ? They are Bignonia and Mucunas— creepers stray- 
ing from afar which have selected this spot, where they may, under 
the influence of the sun's beams, propagate their race." 

Of the fall he says: — 

" Here it is, opposite to you, a grand spectacle indeed ! Prom 
a perpendicular wall of solid rock, of more than three hundred 
feet, down rushes a stream of water, splitting in the air and pro- 
ducing a constant shower, which renders this lovely spot singu- 
larly and deliciously cool. Nearly the whole extent of this 
natural wall is covered with plants, among which you can easily 
discern numbers of ferns and mosses, two species of Pitcairnia 
with beautiful red flowers, some Aroids, various nettles, and here 
and there a Begonia. How different such a spot would look in 
cold Europe ! Below, in the midst of a never-failing drizzle, grow 
luxuriant Ardisias, Aroids, Perns, Costas, Heliconias, Centropogons, 
Hydrocotyles, Cyperoids, and Grasses of various genera, Trade- 
scantias and Commelynas, Billbergias, and, occasionally, a few 
small Rubiacaeae and Melastomaceae." 

There is one other spot — a dark spot amid all the surrounding 
brightness, and yet one of deep interest to all visitors to the 
Island, which cannot be left unnoticed, namely, the Pitch Lake. 
Before coming to that, however, the writer would briefly note a 
few of the many other scenes and sights of this beautiful Island. 
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The Cocal, with its long stretch of fourteen miles of Coco palms 
and the surge of the Atlantic ever thundering on the shore; 
Montserrat, which has been called the Switzerland of Trinidad^ 
with its beautiful mountain slopes, their wavy seas of green 
studded thickly with the bright scarlet flowers of the Immor- 
telles; that weird spot *The Devil's Woodyard/ where are to be 
seen those wonderful salses the Mud Volcanoes; the beautiful 
Islands of the Bocas, and the charming Diego Islands, better 
known as ^The Five Islands/ 

The Pitch Lake is so singular in every respect as to be almost 
indescribable. Speaking of the first view of it Joseph says : — 
" Before you a most extraordinary spectacle presents itself, which 
words cannot describe and which the pencil has failed ta 
delineate." In proof of which latter statement he appends the 
following footnote : — 

** A slight and but very slight idea may be foiined of this lake of asphaltum 
by looking at a lithographic print designed by R. Bridgens and published by 
Jennings & Co. The lagoon is a subject that defies the painter's skill. '' 

The above was written in 1836, before Daguerre's and Niepce's 
long years of patient research and experiment had resulted in 
that great discovery, which was the first glimmer in the dawn 
of a new era in the art of reproduction. What wonderful pro- 
gress has been made since then ! Little did Joseph — scholar and 
scientist as he evidently was — dream of the advent of a painter 
greater than any of the Masters old or new — of a discovery by 
which nature has become her own delineator, and which promises, 
as science advances, to place in the hands of old Sol a brush greater 
than that of Titian or Eembrandt and to touch the magic pictures 
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of the camera with every tint and shade of nature's own colouring. 
To the wonderful progress of photographic art just referred to, 
readers of this sketch are indebted for the illustration that faces 
this page and of which the writer can say — ^There is the Pitch 
Lake ! Not a slight idea of it, but an exact reproduction, true to 
nature in every detail, and from which the reader can form 
a more correct idea of this wonderful natural phenomenon 
than from any written description, however clear or minute.* 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to give any description of the Pitch 
liake that would convey a correct idea of its actual appearance . 
There is nothing with which it can be compared, for nothing at 
all resembling it is to be seen elsewhere ; while the misnomer of 
^'lake'* as applied to it, has so confirmed the popular idea of a 
lake of liquid pitch as to greatly interfere with a correct concep- 
tion of its true condition and appearance. The reader may, 
however, obtain a very good idea of this very peculiar spot as it 
appears to unscientific eyes, if, having dispelled from his mind 
all idea of "a lake,*' he suppose that there is stretched out before 
him a plateau, more or less circular, having an area of from 90 
to 100 acres, "laid'* with asphalt paving of a somewhat darker 
shade than usual and over which some mighty giant of Mytho- 
logy had driven his war-chariot hither and thither, leaving 

* The illustration, as will at once be seen, does not show the whoU Lake — ^no 
.single view could do so. It, however, embraces about one-half of the total area. 
The water filled chasms or channels that extend in difiEerent directions over the 
entire surface are clearly shown in the illustration, while in the back-ground 
appear that forest of Moriche fan-palms and high woods, which Ejingsley 
describes as '' a paradise on the other side the Stygean pooL" 
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the whole surface seamed and scarred by deep ruts^ which, 
had since filled up with water. The general surface of the- 
Lake is not even during the heat of the day, softer or more 
yielding than an ordinary asphalt pavement under a mid- 
summer sun. In certain places, however, it is much softer. 
Elingsley says : " No doubt there are spots where, if a man 
stayed long enough he would be slowly and horribly engulphed.*' 
No such catastrophe has ever occurred, probably, because na 
one has as yet been seized with any strong desire to be turned 
into asphaltum — "a metamorphosis" as Joseph remarks, "not 
mentioned by Ovid/' Joseph, however, narrates a singular 
personal adventure on the Lake, in the course of which he 
seems to have had serious apprehensions of some such terrible 
fate. The narrative is inserted here on account of the vivid 
description it gives of the Lake under two widely difierent 

aspects : — 

« 

" The night was fine and clear when I set out, but scarcely had I entered on 
the lagoon ere the weather turned so cloudy that no star was to be seen ; the 
natural blackness of the scene so added to the darkness of the night, that I was 
in a state of the deepest gloom ; the forests around were black, so were the. 
clouds, one could not be discerned from the other ; the bushes beside the lagoon, 
those on it, the lagoon itself, and the waters in its chasms, were all one deep 
sable colour. My eyes for the first time were worse than useless : they not only 
did not serve me but they completely deceived me, inasmuch as I continually 
mistook the water for asphaltum. The first notice I had of this mistake was a 
tumble into one of the chasms of the depth of four or five feet ; scrambling out 
of this, I crept cautiously, feeling my way with my feet, until I came to what 
I took to be another crack ; I made a leap over this supposed aperture, cleared 
it, but alighted just as the asphaltum commenced to slope into another chasm ; 
the fact is I leaped over solid matter and alighted on the edge of a slant of 
pitch ; the result may be guessed — my heels were tripped, and I had a second 
involuntary bath. I floundered on thus for a few minutes, and found that- 
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vision was no use in llie present scene ; repeated snbmei^gings so confused me, 
that I had no idea of the points of the compass ; sach ntter and intense darkness 
as I was snirounded by, can scarcely be imagined, save by those who have been 
in a ooaJ mine without light. 

** I now began to have serious ai^»eh«isi<m8. I might, by proceeding, blander 
into where the pitch is liquid, and thus miserably lose my life, by being tamed 
into bitomen, asphaltnm, petroleum, or even, for aught I knew, in the regions 
below, I mi^t be converted into Xaf^tha. All these chemical transitions I by 
no means wished to experience in my own person. 

" I knew the moon would soon rise over the forest, and was therefore constrained 
to await her friendly light, to avoid sinking into the asphaltum, I lay down 
i?here the water was shallow. ♦♦♦♦♦♦* 

*' I had not lain long when a few flashes of lightning illamined the deep black 
scene, and shewed me that I had wandered about fifty yards from the border of 
the lagoon where the road lay; the thunder sounded awfully over the silent 
lake of darkness. 

" The atmosphere now cleared almost as rapidly as it grew obscure ; the sky 
became as brilliant and bland as it usually is in Trinidad, and in no part of the 
earth are the nights more delightful ; the moon shone on the lake with splendour, 
and never shall I forget the scene that presented itself to my now-useful eyes : 
the Luna rays falling on the solid pitch and watery chasms, gave the whole the 
appearance of an immense silver net spread over a great plain of ebony, but no 
words that present themselves to my memory can describe the extraordinary 
appearance of the lagoon at La Brea seen by moonlight." 

In recent years the Pitch Lake has become almost as remark- 
able for its revenue-giving poveers, as for its natural peculiarities, 
but this phase of its history will be dealt with in a subsequent 
chapter. 





discovered by Columbus, Trinidad was peopled 
, race of Indians with fairer complexions than 
he had hitherto Been, people all of good stature, 
made, and a very graceful beariug, with much 
and smooth hair." In their subsequent conflicts with the 
Spaniards, the aboriginal Indians of Trinidad proved themselyes 
to be a much more warlike race than the natives of Porto 
Bico and San Domingo. In common, however, with all the Indian 
races of the Kew World, they suffered ruthlessly at the hands of 
the invaders. Many were kidnapped and carried as slaves to the 
other Spanish possessions, numbers fell in the incessant conflicts 
with the Spaniards, and still greater numbers were at diflerent 
times carried off by small-pox and other epidemics, until in 1783, 
the total Indian population numbered ouly 2,032. At the date of 
the capitulation that number had declined to 1,082, and thirty 
years later to barely 700. At the present time, the only repre- 
sentatives of those original possessors of the soil are a few 
scattered families of more or less mixed descent. 
According to the Census of 1891, the total population of the 
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colony amounted to 200,028, being an increase of 46,900, or 30*6 
per cent, on the number shown by the previous Census. During 
the three decades, 1861 to 1891, the population more than 
doubled itself, the increase having been 115,590, or 1368 per 
cent. This rapid increase was, however, mainly due to immigra- 
tion — principally from India and the neighbouring British West 
Indian colonies. In the decennium, 1881 to 1891, the increase of 
population by natural increment, or excess of births over deaths, 
was only 10,892> or 711 percent., while the increase by immi- 
gration was no less than 36,008, or 23*52 per cent. To the latter 
total, Indian immigration contributed 19,848, and immigration, 
from other countries, 16,160. In a population so largely recruited 
by immigration, diversities of race and nationality would naturally 
be expected, but, in no other part of the globe of equal size is 
such diversity more marked than in this colony, of which a 
recent writer pithily remarks : — "Ethnologically Trinidad may be 
viewed as a microcosm, having among its people representative* 
of almost every nation under Heaven." 

Of the total population as ascertained by the Census, 111 ,582 
were native-born and 88,446 foreign-born. Of the former, 24,641 
were of almost pure East Indian descent, being the children and 
grandchildren of Indian immigrants,* the remaining 86,941 being 
chiefly persons of mixed African descent with a comparatively 
small minority of persons of pure European or American blood, 
and a still smaller number of mixed Indian or Chinese descent. 



• Very few East Indians have intermanied except with their own country-women-^ 
including in that term females bom in the colony of Indian parents. 
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Of the foreign-born population, 45,577 were natives of the East 
Indies; 33,071, natives of British West Indies; 1,259, natives of 
Foreign West Indies ; 2,143, natives of Europe ; 265, natives of 
the United States and Canada; 2,955, natives of Venezuela; 
2,055, natives of Africa; 1,006, natives of China; and 115, natives 
of other countries * 

As will be seen from the foregoing figures, the East Indian or 
"Coolie" element in the population is a very important one, 
numbering no less than 70,218 and forming more than one-third 
of the total population of the colony. The origin of this section 
of the population dates back to 1845, in which year the first 
"Coolie Ship" arrived from India. The system of Coolie immi- 
gration was, as has already been stated, entirely remodelled 
during the administration of Lord Harris, and has since, from 
time to time, undergone many and important changes. According 
to the system as it now stands, the immigrants are given a free 
passage to Trinidad, imder an agreement which provides for five 
years industrial service at the current rate of wages, on the 
completion of which, and a further residence of five years, 
they are entitled to a free passage back to India. The 
interests of the immigrants are fully safeguarded by the 
Immigration Laws and Regulations which provide for a 
minimum rate of wages, for gratuitous medical attendance, 
for hospital accommodation and for numerous other minor 
matters. The benefits that have accrued from Indian immigration 

* For further details, see Appendix, Table in. 
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Jiave been twofold; it has benefited the colony both directly 
and indirectly, while the immigrants have also derived many 
and solid advantages from it. The nature and extent of these 
advantages maybe judged from the fact that at the end of 1892 
agricultural holdings aggregating over 40,000 acres were owned 
by Indian labourers or their descendants ; while of the total of 
iS157,769 deposited in the Government Savings Banks, £66,716 
were "Coolie" deposits — and this, be it remembered, is in 
addition to "savings," amounting to £124,290, carried back 
i;o India by the immigrants who returned during the ten 
years 1883 to 1892, as well as a further sum of £19,817 
remitted during the same period by the immigrants to their 
-friends in India, making a total of no less than £144,107!* 

Natives of the British West Indies (33,071) form the next 
largest section of the population. With the exception of a small 
minority, this section is composed of black and coloured immi- 
grants from the neighbouring colonies, chiefly mechanics, domestic 
servants and labourers from Barbados, Grenada and St. Vincent. 

The African section of the population is fast dying out. Of 

8,010 natives of Africa returned in the Census of 1851 only 

-2,055 remained in 1891, more than half of whom were over 

-6Q years of age, so that in a few more decades this, once all 

•The writer is weU aware that there are other sides to this "Coolie question," on 
which, as on aU questions affecting labour — ^wherever they arise — opinions are widely 
divided. Into these he does not deem it necessary to enter in a sketch like the present. 
He may, however, state that the question is — especially at the present time — one that 
deserves the most serious consideration both of the Government and the people of the 
colony, involving as it does, not only economic, but ethnological, social and moral 
issnes as important as they are far-reaching. 
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important section of the population will become a thing of the 
past. 

The Chinese section of the population may be said to be of 
comparatively recent origin, for although an unsuccessful attempt 
to introduce free labourers from China was made as far back as 
1806, it was only in 1853 that the first Chinese immigrants 
under a regular Government system arrived in the colony. The 
results were not encouraging and for ten years no further immi- 
gration took place. At the end of that time immigration from 
China was recommenced, and during the next four years 1,657 
immigrants were introduced. The number of Chinese enumerated 
in the Census of 1871 was 1,400, but in 1891 that number had 
declined to 1,006. The Chinese, unlike the East Indians, have 
intermarried freely with the native women, and their descendants 
are thus being gradually merged in the general population. 
Originally introduced as agricultural labourers, they have, in. 
Trinidad as elsewhere, shown their well-known predilection for 
trade, and have, with very few exceptions, taken to shop-keeping 
or "trafficking." Most of them appear to do well and many 
have amassed considerable wealth. As a class they are well 
behaved, hardworking and thrifty — but not penurious. What- 
ever he may be in other lands, John Chinaman in Trinidad is 
quite as fond of a good dinner or a good supper as any John 
Bull real or typical. 



r^FS^^ 




ORT-OP-SPAIN, the capital, is pleasantly situated 
on a semi-circular and almost level plain, at the 
north-east comer of the Gulf of Paria. It is 
admittedly one of the finest cities in the West 
Indies, but the level nature of its site prevents it being seen to 
advantage from the harbour,* while, owing to the large number 
of trees in the various squares and around the houses, the view 
from the neighbouring hills shows more of the foliage by which 
it is everywhere shaded than of the city itself. 

On the 24th of March, 1808, the then existing town, said to 
have been the second in point of size in the British West Indies, 
was almost completely destroyed by fire. With the exception of 
a few stone buildings covered with tiles, all the houses were 
built of wood and covered with shingles or thatch. Under 
«uch circumstances, and occurring as it did in the middle of the 
•dry season, it is not surprising that the conflagration was as rapid 
as it was widespread. All the Public Buildings, nearly all the 



* See Frontispiece. 
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Stores, and four hundred and thirty-five dwelling-houses were, in a 
few hours, reduced to smoking ruins. Thousands were utterly 
ruined, and hundreds reduced to absolute beggary. Nearly five 
thousand persons were rendered homeless, and, to add to the 
misery of the situation, a second and still more appalling calamity 
threatened to follow on the heels of the first. The entire stock 
of American and other provisions, on which the people mainly 
depended for food, having been consumed in the general confla- 
gration — famine stared them in the face. This terrible sequel ta 
the burning of the town was, however, prevented by the prompt, 
if somewhat high-handed action of the Admiral* on the station, 
who, in obedience to the dictates of humanity — which he evidently 
considered a higher authority than that of " My Lords" — gave 
orders to the captains of his cruisers to board all vessels arriving in 
West Indian waters and oblige those loaded with provisions to 
proceed to Trinidad, without regard to their original port of 
destination. Other and immediate assistance came from many 
difierent quarters. Vessels had been despatched to the neigh- 
bouring colonies to purchase provis ions, and these soon returned 
bringing not only the much needed supplies of food, but also 
liberal gifts both of money and provisions for the relief of the^ 
poorer suflerers. Parliament voted £50,000, the Governor, Briga- 
dier-General Hislop, gave £1,000, and General Picton nobly 
contributed £4,000 — a sum which had been presented to him 
by the colonists in token of their appreciation and approval of 



• Sir Alexander Cochrane. 
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his administration — this latter sum was declined. One result 
of this dire calamity was the enactment of a law forbidding 
the erection or covering of buildings with inflammable material.'*^ 
To the enactment above referred to, and to the good taste^ 
energy and personal care and attention of Sir Ralph Woodford,, 
the Port-of-Spain of to-day is indebted for its proud position 
among West Indian cities. Arriving in the colony when the 
new town was just beginning to rise on the ruins of the old, 
Sir Ealph threw his whole heart into the work of laying out 
streets, regulating buildings, reserving open spaces, — in a word^ 
doing all he possibly could to ensure not only the safety and 
symmetry of the new town, but also the comfort and health of 
its inhabitants. To him, as has already been stated, Port-of- 
Spain owes not only the width and regularity of its streets 
— most of them being from thirty to forty-five feet wide and 
all running either due north and south or due east and 
west, thus intersecting each other at right angles — but also its 
two great "lungs" or "breathing spaces," Marine Square and 
Brunswick Square. The former, an avenue or walk rather 
than a square, is situated in the southern part of the city, 
extending across its entire breadth from the St. Vincent's 
wharf to the Dry River. This beautiful avenue is about a hundred 
feet wide, and is shaded by rows of noble forest trees planted on 
either side. The latter, a " true " square but smaller in size, is 
a cool and shady spot near the centre of the city. It was 

—^~i^mm»  ■■-■ - --  

* In course of time, however, this law became virtually a dead letter imtil paitially 
Te-enacted by the Building Ordinance of 1868. 
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formerly known as the *' Place d'Armes," but this it is said was a 
popular corruption of a still older designation — " Place des Ames," 
a name it received from having been the scene of a sanguinary 
encounter between two tribes of Indians. In the middle of this 
square is a handsome bronze fountain, the gift of the late 
Gregor TurnbuU, a well-known merchant and estate proprietor, 
long connected with the colony. These old established squares 
are not, however, the only " lungs " of the city, there are several 
other squares of more recent formation, while to the north 
the beautiful park known as " The Savana" or ** Queen's Park," 
and containing over two hundred acres of almost level pasture 
or meadow-land, encircled by a belt of large umbrageous 
trees — a home-park which royalty itself might envy, and which 
Kingsley describes as " a public park and race ground such as 
neither London nor Paris can boast." On the other side of this 
beautiful park, and only separated from it by the road or drive 
that encircles it, are the Governor's residence (St. Anne's) and the 
Botanical Gardens. The residence — a palace on a small scale — 
was erected in 1875, on the Indian model, from designs by Mr. 
Terguson. It is built of dressed native limestone, and cost 
between £40,000 and £50,000. It has a fine entrance with 
a lofty hall, from which the grand staircase leads to the upper 
4storey, occupied by the Governor's private apartments. Oa 
the lower floor are the large and splendid reception-room and 
drawing-room, as also dining-room, billiard-room, &c. The 
Botanical Gardens, which have justly become one of the sights'* 
of Trinidad, were established during the administration of Sir 
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Ralph Woodford, circa 1818-1820, under the direction of Mr. 
D. Lockhart* In 1846 Mr. Lockhart was succeeded by 
Mr. Purdie, under whose direction, and with the ever ready 
aid and encouragement of Lord Harris, the Gardens were 
greatly improved and their area considerably extended. Mr. 
Purdie died in 1857, and was buried in the lovely " God's 
acre" within the grounds, now known as "The Cemetery." 
His successors were Dr. Herman Cruger, (previously men- 
tioned in this sketch), 1857 to 1864, and Mr. Henry Prestoe, 
1864 to 1886, both of whom did much to increase the 
reputation of the Gardens. The present Superintendent, Mr. 
J. H. Hart, F.L.S., formerly of Jamaica, was appointed in 
March, 1887. 

While it is quite true that none but a Botanist can fully 
realize all the riches of the world of plant-life represented in 
these Gardens, yet, to every lover of nature, whether versed 
or unversed in botanical science, they present an endless suc- 
cession of new and beautiful forms, ranging from the most 
delicate mosses and tiny film-ferns to the stately palms and 
giant forest trees — a field for contemplation and study as wido 
as it is wonderful. Even the visitor, blind to all the charms 
of nature — and "if such there be, go mark him well" — cannot 
fail to derive pleasure from an early morning ramble throug^i 
these Gardens, their shady walks and groves being, especially 

* Mr. Lockhart was assistant Botanist attached to the ill-fated expedition of 
Capt. J. K. Tuckey, R.N., sent out from England in 1816 to examine the Upper 
Congo. 
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at that time^ deliciously cool, while the air is made fragrant by 
the perfume of flower and blossom, and the morning ^breeze is 
laden with the aroma from the nutmeg and other spice trees. 
Among some of the more striking features of the Gardens may 
be noticed several splendid specimens of the Amherstia nobilis, 
the tallest, nearly fifty feet high, being annually covered with 
numbers of its peculiar and beautiful flowers ; the Poui Trees, 
Tecoma serratifoliay and Texoma spectahilis, perhaps the most 
striking of the forest giants, their towering stems carrying, 
when in flower, what looks like one huge bouquet of golden 
yellow flowers ; the Traveller's Tree,* Urania spedosa — known also 
as the Eavenala Madagascarevsis — with its graceful crown of 
plantain-like leaves growing in a fan shape at the top of a 
lofty trunk 35 to 40 feet high ; the Brazil-nut Tree, Bertholetia 
eoccehaj which fruits prolifically every year, each shell or larger nut 
containing ten to twenty seeds — the Brazil nuts of commerce ; the 
Leopard-wood Tree, Brosimun Guianensis, from the heart-wood of 
which are made the pretty walking sticks of that name; the 
Cannon ball I'ree, Couroupita Ouianensis, so graphically described 
by Kingsley ;t the tall smooth white-barked Pithecolohium filiciflum 
and many splendid Samans,t Pithecolohium saman, the latter 



* This name is said to be derived from the large quantity of "water which it collects 
in the a^ls of its leaves and which, growing as it does in dry and ariel wastes, oft«n 
proves of great service to travellers. 

t Kingsley's " At Last," p.p. 274, 275. 

X The seeds from which these noble trees have sprung are said to have been 
brought from Caracas by Mr. Lockhart in his waistcoat pocket. 
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producing extremely sweet pods, much relished by cattle. Among 
the palms may be noted the Palmyra Palm, Boraasus Flabelli" 
formis; a noble specimen of the Coi^pha Elata; the Talipot 
Palm, Corypha umbracilifera, and several fine specimens of Date 
Palms. 

Some of what may be familiarly described as the "climbers 
and twiners " are both interesting and beautiful ; one of them, 
known by the children visiting the Gardens, as "the swing'* 
is deserving of special notice. It is thus described by Mr. 
Hart in his report for 1 888 : — " A special feature in the 
Pleasure Grounds, and one much admired by visitors, is the 
large plant of Anodendron paniculaturp, A.D.C., one of the 
Apocynacece, one part of which forms a natural swing, and the 
other produces numerous strands, twisted in the same manner 
and quite as large as a ship's cable. The plant rests upon a 
large Mora tree. Mora excelsa, some 40 feet in height, among 
the topmost branches of which it produces annually its panicles 
of greenish flowers." 

There is one view in the Gardens which no visitor should miss. 
Near the centre of the grounds is an eminence about 300 feet in 
height, on the top of which is a cosy Kiosk or Summer-house — if 
fiuch.a term may be used in this land of never-ending summer — 
and although the hill is a little steep, yet the view from this quiet 
and beautiful spot amply repays the climb. Behind, tower the 
densly wooded hills, 1,000 feet high; below, lie the beautiful 
Gardens, or rather such glimpses of them as can be seen through 
the dense mass of green foliage formed by the tree-tops, while 
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directly in front, the beautiful savannah, with its wide extent of 
green sward and its many noble trees, stretches away till it meets 
the outlines of the city in the distance — the outlines only — ^for 
little else save the church spires and the house tops stand out 
clear among the mass of foliage; to the east the view is closed 
by another spur of the northern hills, its slopes wooded to 
the very peak, while to the west the eye rests on a scene 
that is as picturesque as it is impressive. In the foreground 
is the St. Clair pasture and Rifle range, another green strip of 
meadow-land, while beyond are seen the deep blue waters of the 
ever placid Gulf of Paria, with the beautiful " Five Islands " 
looking like green specks on the blue expanse, and far away 
mid the mist on the western horizon the shadowy outlines of 
the Venezuelan mountains. The view is indeed a lovely one, 

« 

and while the eye is now and then attracted for a moment to 
the white wings of some passing vessel, or the. smoke curls of 
some steamer swiftly gliding across the bit of blue, yet it 
quickly returns to scan, with ever increasing delight, the beautiful 
landscape in all its peaceful glory, and those lovely islets that 
form so charming a feature in the picture. 

Rocklets of ocean, so bright in your green, 

Bosom'd on Paria's stormless breast, 
How many mem'ries of times that have been, 

Linger around ye, sweet Isles of the west. 

Although the city possesses a large number of Public Buildings, 
yet only a few of them have any pretensions to architectural style 
or beauty. Pre-eminent among those few are the Roman Catholic 
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Cathedral, situated at the eastern end of Marine Square, and 
the Anglican Cathedral (formerly Trinity Church) to the south 
of Brunswick Square, both of which are really fine buildings 
and reflect great credit on the architect, Mr. P. Reinagle,* 
from whose designs and under whose personal superintendence 
they were both built The Colonial Hospital, designed by Mr. 
Samuel, a native of the island, although of quite a difierent 
style of architecture, is an equally fine building. The Police 
Barracks, a more recent erection in the Italian Gothic style and 
built of native limestone, is a massive and imposing structure. 
Among the other Public Buildings of more or less elegant 
design, there is one deserving of particular mention — the beau^ 
tiful Roman Catholic church known as " The Church of the 
Sacred Heart." It is built in the early English Gothic style, 
and the most perfect symmetry and harmony are preserved in 
every detail of the structure, as well as in all the internal 
fittings and decorations. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
elegant and artistic of the churches of Port-of-Spain — of which ,^ 
it may perhaps be well to add, there are quite a number.f 

The city proper, that is, within the municipal metes and 
bounds as laid down some forty years ago, contains about 
35,000 inhabitants, but taking in the eastern and western suburbs,. 



* One of Sir Ralph "Woodford's secretaries, and son of the artist Reinagle. — Joseph'' s 
JSiatory of Trinidad. 

t In the city and suburbs, there are besides the Cathedral and the church just 
mentioned six other Roman Catholic churches ; the Anglican Cathedral already referred 
to and three other Anglican churches, three Wesleyan churches, two Presbyterian kirks, 
a Baptist and a Moravian church. 
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whicli lie just outside the city limits and are included within 
its bounds as defined by the new Municipal Ordinance, soon to 
become law, the population is between 45,000 and 50,000. The 
city is well supplied with water of excellent quality from two 
reservoirs, the larger one situated in the Maraval valley as 
already mentioned, and the smaller in the St. Ann's valley. 
The principal places of business, the bank, the stores, and all 
the larger shops, as well as the Government Offices, the Law 
Courts, the Post Office, Town Hall, Public Library, etc., are 
situated in the southern part of the city. The merchants, 
officials and leading citizens generally, reside in the northern 
part of the city cr in the suburbs, so that on Sundays, and 
after business hours on week days, the southern part of the 
city is almost as quiet and deserted as the "city" part of 
London. Many of the villa residences in the town and suburbs 
are models of tasteful architecture, and are made still more 
attractive by the trees, shrubs and flowers amidst which they 
are all but hidden from view. 

For municipal purposes the town is divided into five wards, 
each electing three Councillors who form the Council, formerly 
called the Town Council, but since 1853, the Borough 
Council. The Mayor is elected by the Councillors, one-third 
of whom retire annually. The qualification for electors is the 
occupancy of a house rated at a rental of not less than £20, 
while that of a councillor is ownership of real property 
assessed on an annual value of £50, or tenancy of property 
assessed on an annual rental of £75 sterling. The annual 
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rental value of the house property within the Borough bounds, 
according to the assessment of 1892, was £161,985, but this is 
exclusive of all Public Buildings, Churches, and Schools. The muni- 
cipal revenue for 1892 amounted to £17,039, while the expendi- 
ture — including that from loans — was £28331. The Debenture 
debt of the city on 31st December, 1892, amounted to 
£40,933. The upkeep of the streets, of which there are over 
thirty miles within the Borough bounds, is one of the 
heaviest items of municipal expenditure, especially in the wet 
season, when the heavy rains wash away the road metal to an 
enormous extent. The streets are, however, well looked after 
and kept in excellent order, any damage being quickly repaired. 

There are three public markets — the eastern, western and 
southern markets — all the property of the municipality, which, 
in addition to other city property, is also the owner of 
^'The Gocal" at Mayaro — ^the finest coconut estate in the 
island — and of the small islands of Monos, Huevos, Chaca- 
<^hacare and Patos. 

Among the local Institutions of Port-of-Spain are the 
Public Library and the Victoria Institute and Museum. The 
former was founded in 1851, under the administration of 
Lord Harris, and contains about 20,000 volumes. It is under 
the management of a committee of fifteen members, of whom 
six are nominated by His Excellency the Governor and two 
by the Borough Council of Port-of-Spain, the other members 
being elected annually by the subscribers. It is supported by 
an annual grant of £400 from the Colonial Government, one 
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ot £100 from the Borough Council of Port-of-Spain, and the 
subscriptions of members, which in 1892 amounted to 
£152 17. The subscription is 12/- per annum, payable in 
advance, yearly, quarterly or monthly. There is a free read- 
ing room connected with the institution, well supplied with 
journals and periodicals — English, American, French and West 
Indian. The library is opened daily from 8 am. to 9 p.m.,. 
and strangers visiting the colony will meet with every 
attention from the courteous Secretary and Librarian, Miss 
M. L. Woodlock. 

The Victoria Institute and Museum founded in commemora- 
tion of Her Majesty's Jubilee, was opened on 17th September, 
1892. It contains the nucleus of what will no doubt in 
time become a Museum worthy of the colony. Among some 
of its more interesting contents are a fine collection of 
stuffed birds, representative of the ornithology of the island, 
presented to the colony by the late Dr. Leotaud ;* a very fine 
and valuable collection of shells, the gift of the widow of the 
late Robert William Keate, who was Governor of the colony 
from 1857 to 1864 ; an interesting collection of reptiles 
and insects presented by the late Dr. Court ; and many 
minor collections and specimens. The Institute is the head- 
quarters of the Central Agricultural Board, and also the 
meeting place of the Medical Council, the Scientific Association, 
the Field Naturalists' Club, and the Literary Association. 

• Author of a standard work on the Ornithology of the island — " Oiseaux de L'ile 
de la Trinidad, 1866." 
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In former years Trinidad possessed one of the best Militia 
Forces in the West Indies. It consisted of a troop of light 
dragoons, a troop of hussars, a brigade of artillery, three 
regiments of foot and three corps of mounted chasseurs, eight 
district companies and two battalions ; the whole kept up with 
strict military discipline. This fine body of citizen soldiers, 
numbering about 3,000 of all ranks, was disbanded in 1839. 
At the present time, although the colony h^s not as large a 
body of men under arms, it can still boast of a well-drilled 
and efficient Volunteer Force, consisting of three troops of 
cavalry, two batteries of field artillery and six companies of 
infantry, the total strength of the Force being about 550 of 
all ranks. The several corps with the names of the Commanding 
Officers are as follows : — 

Naparima Mounted Rifles — Captain H. H. Pasea. 

Couva Mounted Rifles — Captain J. S. Wilson. 

Burnley Carabiniers — Lieut. T. H. Wabner. 

Port-of-Spain Field Artillery Volunteers — Capt. W. V. M. Koch. 

Trinidad Light Lifantry Volunteers— Lieut. -Col. D. Wilson, C.M.G. 

The present Commandant of the Local Forces is Col. J. A. Man, 
3rd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 

Among local corporate companies and enterprises are the 
Tramway Company, the Telephone Company, the Building and 
Loan Association, the Crop Advance and Discount Company, 
an Ice Factory, (The West Indian Ice and Refrigerating 
Company, Limited), a Soap Factory and a Tannery. Local 
journalistic enterprise has of late made rapid strides, and the 
old-fashioned weekly or bi-weekly has at length given] place 
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to the modern "daily," of which no less than three are 
now published in Port-of-Spain, as also one bi-weekly 
and two weeklies — one of the latter being the Official or 
Boyal Gazette. An Official Almanack and Register, containing 
much valuable local information, is published annually. 

There are two lines of Tram cars, both starting from opposite 
the Railway Station on the wharf, one proceeding in a north- 
westerly direction, passing up St. Vincent Street and along 
Tragarete Road, and stopping at the top of Tranquillity Boulevard 
near the south-west corner of the savannah ; the other proceeding 
in a north-easterly direction, passing up Frederick Street along 
Park Street into St. Ann's Road and stopping at the north- 
-east comer of the savannah, in the near vicinity of Govern- 
ment House and the Botanical Gardens. The cars run regularly 
^vcry twenty minutes, with occasional extra ones at shorter 
intervals. The town is also well supplied with cabs, and 
liackney carriages can be hired by the hour o^ day. Com- 
munication by telephone is general throughout the city, all 

the principal places of business, the public offices as well as 
numbers of private residences, being connected with the 

Telephone Exchange, 
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AN FERNANDO, the second town of the colony 
and the port of the largest sugar district, is 
situated at the foot of the Naparima hill on 
the wefitern shore of the Gulf of Paria. It 
was founded by Qovemor Chacon in 1786, and originally 
named San Fernando de Naparima, after Ferdinand, the 
eldest SOD of Carlos IV. The present town only dates back 
to 1818, in which year the original town was completely 
destroyed by fire. The commercial part of the town was 
again almost entirely burned down in 1883, but has since 
been rebuilt and greatly improved. San Fernando has been 
in possession of municipal privileges since 1846, the original 
Town Council having been replaced, in 1853, by the Borough 
-Council as now constituted. According to the Census of 
1891, the population of the Borough was only 6,570, 
but here, as in Port-of-Spain, there has been a con- 
siderable overflow of population beyond the metes and 
bounds as fixed in 1853. San Fernando is about thirty-five 
miles distant from Port-of-Spain, with which it is connected 
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botli by rail and road. Three trains run daily from and to 
the capital on week-days, and two on Sundays. It has a fine 
broad wharf 300 feet in length, and is a bustling little town,, 
especially in the crop and shipping season. Strange though 
it may seem, the good folk of San Fernando have, as a rule,, 
in dealing with matters of general or local importance, shown 
far more public spirit, as well as far greater unanimity, than 
those of the capital. 

Arima, the only other town enjoying municipal govern^ 
ment (granted by Royal Charter dated 1st August, 1888), is 
situated on the right bank of the Arima river, sixteen miles 
from Port-of-Spain, and can be reached by the eastern main 
road or by railway. It is the centre of one of the largest 
cocoa districts of the colony, and is gradually rising in 
importance. It occupies a picturesque site at the foot of the 
northern range of mountains, and is well laid out, its 
streets being wide and like those of Port-of-Spain, inter- 
secting each other at right angles, with a plaza or square 
in the centre. The population in 1891 was only 3,653, but 
. is likely to increase. The village of Arima was one of the 
Indian missions or settlements originally established by the 
Capuchin monks, and which continued to be under the 

charge of a priest or padre and Corregidor until under 
British rule they were placed under a Corregidor alone. The 
Indians were treated as minors, and the settlements were placed 
under a code of rules which would, at the present day, be con- 
sidered more suited for the government of overgrown and 
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thoughtless children^ than for the regulation of an able-bodied 
community, owning and cultivating their own lands. These 
settlements do not, however, seem to have thriven notwith- 
standing all this paternal care, and the aboriginal Indian race 
gradually dwindled away, and has now ceased to exist.* The 
festival of Santa Rosa,t the patron saint of the mission, was 
in olden times, a gala day with the Indians, and retained some 
of its ancient splendour, even down to a comparatively recent 
period. Now all is changed, although the day is still observed 
as a holiday, yet how different is the celebration ! The Indians, 
with their newly-elected king or queen, their dances and 
their sports, have long since passed away, and the principal 
and only public amusement of the day are the annual races, 
which have of recent years become quite an important event 
in the local sporting calendar. 

St. Joseph, the ancient capital, while it retains all its 
original beauty of situation, cannot now be ranked as more 
than a township or village, its population being but 2,003. 
The only really fine building in the town is the Roman 
€atholic Church, the foundation stone of which was, as 
already noted, laid by Sir Ralph Woodford in 1815. 



• Joseph attributea the gradual extinction, or rather absorption of the Indian race 
i» the following cause :— " The Indian men, since they are obliged to live in society, 
choose mates of other races, and the women do the same, hence out of every seven 
children bom of an Indian mother during the last thirty years, there are scarcely two 
of pure blood." — Josephs History of Trinidad^ page 102. 

1 30th August 
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Princes Town, formerly known as the mission of Savana 
Grande — another of the Indian missions — is a pretty and 
thriving township, situated about eight miles east of San. 
Fernando, with which there is communication both by the 
railway and by the Cipero tramway. Its change of name waa 
made in 1880, in honour of the visit of the two sons of HJl.H. 
the Prince of Wales — the late Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, and Prince George, Duke of York. 
With these names are now associated the nation's latest 
sorrow and its most recent joy. The sudden death of the 
elder Prince in January 1892, while in the very heyday of 
his opening manhood and on the eve of his marriage, sent 
a thrill of the deepest regret throughout the length* and breadth 
of Her Majesty's dominions, while the marriage of the 
younger has just been celebrated amid general enthusiasm, 
and rejoicing — the people's deep sympathy on those two widely 
different occasions affording a striking proof of how truly the- 
pulse of the nation beats in unison with every joy and sorrow 
of our august and beloved Sovereign, Her Majesty the Queen. 
The Princes planted two young poui trees in commemoration of 
their visit; these have since grown well and have been 
enclosed by a neat iron railing. Princes Town is the 
centre of a large district, in which cultivation is being 
yearly extended, and is a prosperous and busy place. The- 
population in 1891 was 4,197. 
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[N TRINIDAD, as in all the other West Indian colonies. 
Sugar has been, and still continues to be the 
principal product. Here, however, it is not as in 
most of these colonies, the one great staple, nor 
was it even the first in the field, for Cocoa had been cul- 
tivated for a century or more before the first sugar estate was 
established. Although most of the leading authorities are 
agreed that the sugar cane (Saccharum officinarum) is not 
indigenous to the New World, Joseph* considers it probable 
that a species of it was indigenous to this as well as to other 
West Indian islands, and in support of this theory, he brings 
forward a considerable body of evidence, and adds that, in the 
uncultivated parts of the island, three species of the genus 
Saccharum are to be found growing wild.f The sugar cane 
generally cultivated here is, however, an exotic, known as the 



• History of Trinidad — page 89. 

f In considering such questions the probabilities of fortuitous introduction at some 
remote period, as has been clearly shown to have been the case with some plants, must 
not be lost sight of. 
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Otaheite or Tahitee cane^ and was introduced from Martinique 
by M. St. H. Begorrat in 1782. The first sugar estate was 
established by M. Picot de Lapey rouse in 1787, and from that 
time, up to the date of the capture of the island by the British, 
the cultivation of the sugar cane increased slowly but 
steadily. ITie British occupation gave a great impetus to the 
sugar industry, and cultivation was so rapidly extended, that 
within the next few years the exports of sugar were 
more than doubled. From that time down to emancipation, 
the sugar industry continued to advance and prosper. But 
then came a crisis ; the industry was temporarily paralysed 
owing to the great scarcity of Jabour, and the exports declined. 
With the advent of coolie immigration the industry began to 
revive, and in a few years, not only regained its former position 
but advanced far beyond it, the exports rising from 11,000 
tons in 1840, to 32,000 tons in 1860, and 54,000 tons in 1880. 
In the meantime, however, another and darker cloud than any 
that had as yet overshadowed our great staple was gathering 
on the horizon. The production of Beet sugar, stimulated by 
an iniquitous system of bounties, had increased enormously, 
and both the English and American markets were being flooded 
with it. The result, long foreseen, turned out to be far more 
disastrous than could have possibly been anticipated. Every 
one knew that a fall in prices was inevitable, and that the fall 
was likely to be a heavy one, but few if any anticipated that 
the decline in price would reach a figure at which neither Beet 
nor Cane sugar could be produced. In consequence of this 
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unprecedented fall in the value of their chief product, a wave of 
<;ommercial and agricultural depression passed over the West 
Indian colonies, bringing many of them to the verge of ruin. 
That Trinidad, although by no means exempt from the general 
effects of the crisis, was yet able not only to weather it, but 
to make steady progress all the time, is due to two causes. 
First and chiefly, to the fact that in its second staple cocoa, 
the colony possessed a sheet-anchor — if I may use the word 
most expressive of my meaning — of which no other West 
Indian colony could boast; and secondly, to the fact that, for 
some time previously, many estate proprietors had been gradually 
introducing improved machinery, and were already making or 
preparing to make a higher grade of sugar. The advance then 
begun in the direction of improved modes of manufacture 
has been steadily continued, the result being that Vacuum Pan 
sugar formed more than two-thirds of the crop of the 
present year, 1893. In this colony the results of the low prices 
ruling in recent years may be summed up as follows : — the 
exercise of the most rigid economy in every detail, the intro- 
duction of improved machinery resulting in the production of 
higher grades of sugar, and a considerable reduction in the 
total area under cane cultivation. Under all the circumstances, 
it is alike creditable to the owners of sugar estates, and to 
those directly in charge of them, that the sugar industry of 
the colony has been so far able to hold its own, and to be 
now, apparently, in a fair way to do better still. There 
is yet, however, much to be done before the position of the 
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industry can be considered a "secured" one. In the effort 
to achieve this^ it is to be hoped that the narrow spirit 
of "egotistical individualism/' so pointedly referred to by 
Dr. de Verteuil,* may give place to a larger minded treat- 
ment of the question of how best to maintain and improve 
the leading industry of the colony, so that everyone con- 
nected therewith may not only consider it a duty, but a 
privilege, to contribute his quota to the general stock of 
information. 

The cultivation of the sugar cane is almost entirely carried 
on by Coolie labour. Very few Trinidadians work as labourers 
on the sugar estates, the labourers, other than coolies, 
being chiefly natives of the neighbouring West Indian islands, 
many of whom, like the Irish reapers in England and Scotland, 
come here only for the crop season, returning to their homes 
at its close. The illustration facing page 25 shows a group of 
sugar estate labourers, in their working costume and with their 
hoes and other implements ; the others facing pages 61, 67 and 
72, represent respectively, the scene outside a sugar factory 
during the bustle of crop ; the interior of a (Vacuum Pan) 
sugar factory, and the sugar cane "in the arrow," or "arrow- 
ing," Le., flowering.t A field of cane at such a time presents 
a singularly beautiful appearance. Strange to say, although 
the sugar cane flowers and seeds prolifically, it is only 
within recent years that anything like a systematic attempt 

* Dr. de Verteuil— Trinidad : its Geography, Natural Resources, &c., page 224. 
+ This illustration has by an oversight been described as " Cutting Canes." 
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Las been made to reproduce it from seed. These attempts 
although successful in so far as producing a larger and 
better variety of cane, cannot as yet be said to have 
demonstrated that canes so raised will prove of greater 
value as sugar-producers. 

Of the average annual quantity of sugar exported during the 
past ten years, 66'37 per cent, have been shipped to the 
United States, and 32*46 per cent, to the United Kingdom. 

Cocoa, or more properly "cacao" (Theobr<nna cacao) the 
second staple product of the island, bids fair soon to equal if 
not exceed, in importance its rival sugar, for while, as already 
stated, the former only holds its own. the latter has in recent 
years advanced by giant strides. This is clearly shown by 
the exports which have risen from 28,900 cwts. in 1840, to 
43,590 cwts. in 1860, and 98^10 cwts. in 1880, while the 
average annual exports of the past fi^e years, 1888 to 1892, 
have been no less than 177,625 cwts. The exports of last 
year, 1892, were exceptioually large, reaching a total of 
223,586 cwts.* 

It is not easy to determine, with any certainty, the origin of 
the variety or rather varieties of cocoa now cultivated in the 
island. There is reason to believe that at least one variety of 
cocoa is indigenous to the northern part of the neighbouring 
continent as well as to Trinidad, and amid the many theories 
and speculations that have from time to time been advanced 

•See Appendix, Tabks XUL, XIV. k XTL 
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on the subject, the most probable, and certainly the most logical^ 
seems to be that of our former Botanist, Mr. Henry Prestoe — 
viz. : that in the course of the very long period during which 
cocoa has been cultivated in the island, " so many different 
species have been brought together that an interminable inter- 
marriage has been set up" — thus rendering it impossible to 
determine the original parent stock. Whatever may have been 
the stock from which it sprung, Trinidad cocoa has been 
exported from a very early period of the Spanish occupation, 
and has always been held in high repute.* 

A proof that the quantity of cocoa exported must have been 
considerable even as far back as 1716, is afforded by an 
account of a raid made on the island in that year by the 
pirate Captain Tench, better known as " Blackbeard," who 
among other depredations " plundered a brig loaded with 
cocoa, bound for Cadiz, and then set fire to her, in sight of 
the town or rather village of Port-of-Spain."t 

In 1725, the entire cocoa cultivation was destroyed by some 
species of disease or blight. What was the exact nature of this 
disease it is impossible, at this distance of time, to determine, 
the writers of the period having been apparently more anxious 
to discover some cause real or imaginary to which to ascribe 
the calamity than to describe either the nature or the peculiarities 



• Father Gumilla, in his ** Oronoco UlustradOj" states that Trinidad cocoa was so 
esteemed for its delicious aroma that it was bought and paid for before it was gathered* 

t Joseph's History of Trinidad, page 143* 
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^f the disease that had caused it * There is, however, ample 
'estimony to the general ruin that was occasioned by it. The 

Colonists of the period, like those of many other West Indian 

^*onies at a later date, had only one product to depend upon, 
^d its virtual extinction reduced them to such straits that 

^y were^barely able to find the means of sustenance for 
^^selves and their families. In Joseph's History of Trinidad, 
^ of the events of the year 1740, is thus recorded: — "In 

^s^quence of the war between Spain and England, the colonists 
Trinidad petition their Sovereign, that he would be pleased 
^^mmiserate their situation, because the failure of the cocoa 

CtOp reduced them to a state of destitution, insomuch, that they 
cannot go to mass, save once a year, to fulfil their ^annual 
precepts,* when they appear in clothes borrowed from each 
other." In a foot note to this paragraph the author adds : 
"From an old paper we learn that the Cabildo had but one 
pair of small clothes between the whole of the members." 
Kingsley, in mentioning this latter fact, assumes that " the 
small clothes desiderated would have been of black satin, 
probably embroidered; and fit, though somewhat threadbare, for 
the thigh of a magistrate and gentleman of Spain." Be that 
as it may, the situation must have been as amusing as it was 
pitiable, for it is scarcely possible to conceive that the members 
composing the Illustrious Board of Cabildo of the period, had 
been all so formed by nature as to meet the peculiar necessities 



• Father Ghunilla attributes it to the planters not paying their tithes. 
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of exactly fitting the same pair of " breeks/' even although they 
were embroidered from waistband to hem. 

In the first decade of the British occupation of the island^ 
the exports of cocoa rose from 2^250 cwts. to 5,000 cwts.; at the 
€nd of the next decade they had reached 10,000 cwts.; and in 
1827- amounted to 33,000 cwts. In that year, however, there 
occurred a sudden and heavy fall in the value of cocoa in the 
European markets, and the exports rapidly declined, until in 
1832 they were only 13,670 cwts. From that date onwards, the 
exports have steadily increased, and they are now a hundred 
fold greater than they were at the date of the British occu- 
pation. In other words, for every pound of cocoa that the 
colony exported in 1797, it now exports 100 lbs.; but what 
is still more noteworthy is that of this wonderful increase, 
more than one-half has taken place during the past ten years. 
Notwithstanding this enormous increase in quantity, there has 
been no falling off in quality, on the contrary, at no time in 
the history of the colony has so much zeal been shown in 
connection with improved modes of cultivation and preparation. 
The result being, that not only have a number of the best known 
*^ marks" improved their position in the London market, but 
the general standard of quality has also been improved. Another 
marked feature of the cocoa industry in recent years, is the 
large increase that has taken place in the exports to the United 
States, which have risen from 11,766 cwts. in 1883, to 64,213 cwts. 
in 1892. As yet, however, our American cousins have had no 
opportunity of judging of the excellence of the finer qualities 
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of Trinidad cocoa. Such an opportunity is now being a£forded 
them at the great World's Show, and there is little doubt 
that the result will be a still more marked increase in our exports 
of cocoa to that country, which is not only our nearest market 
for it, but one large enough to absorb all that the colony can 
produce for years to come. 

Of all West Indian cultivation, cocoa is undoubtedly the 
one best suited for natives of colder climates. To quote the 
words of another: — "The cacao tree itself of some twenty 
feet in height, and affording a grateful shade from the blaze 
of the sun, is again shaded in its turn by the Bois 
immortelf whose protecting services have justly obtained for 
it among the South Americans the appellation La Madre 
dd Gaco/o. The weeding of the soil, picking of the pods, 
husking them, and carrying the produce to the drying-house, 
in short, the whole of the agricultural operations and aU 
but the last stage of the manufacturing process, is carried on 
under this impervious and ever verdant canopy; the air 
is gently agitated and refreshed by the river or mountain 
43tream, upon whose vegoA or banks these plantations are 
invariably established. Here, under the double shade of the 
<^acao tree and the Madre del Cacao, the European feels himself 
as in his native climate." On a cocoa estate the European or 
American can do something more than merely superintend 
and give directions; he can take an active part in all the 
operations, aiding with hands as well as with head in the 
general working of the property, and if he be active and 
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intelligent he will find that his own exertions, whether he 
be working for himself or another, in addition to the direct 
benefit they may produce, will indirectly do immense good, 
by infusing energy and activity into all those employed 
under him. 

In view of the fact, that enquiries are often made as to 
whether there is any opening in the colony for active young 
men, possessed of only a limited amount of capital, and 
anxious to find an occupation as well as an investment, it 
may not be out of place to mention that there are 
three ways in which intending settlers can become cocoa 
proprietors. First, by the purchase of Crown land, and 
the clearing and planting up of the same under their 
own supervision. Second, by the purchase of Crown land 
and the employment of " Contractors," who clear the 
land and plant it up with cocoa, receiving as payment all 
the wood cut down, and the free use of the land to plant 
provisions for their own use and benefit for a fixed term — 
generally five years — at the end of which time they give 
up the land, receiving one shilling for each bearing cocoa 
tree. Third, by the purchase either of several small estates, 
or of one such bordering on Crown lands, so that it can 
be gradually extended according to the means of the pur- 
chaser. The first method entails the immediate outlay 
of further capital for the erection of at least a temporary 
dwelling, and the payment of the wood-cutters and other 
labourers employed, and the capital so invested must remain 
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dormant for some time, as the cocoa tree, although beginning 
to bear in the fourth or fifth year, does not come into full 
bearing till some years later. Some return is however obtained 
from the land during that time : plantain shoots and com 
(maize) are planted in order to shade the young cocoa trees, 
and the returns from these two crops help to defray 
the expenses of the first two or three years. The timber 
cut on the land is also more or less valuable, either as 
firewood, or for building and other purposes. The second 
method is only to be recommended where the purchaser 
can find some profitable means of employing his time during 
the five years of the contractor's occupg,tion. A combination 
of these two methods has been found to work well, 
part of the estate only being given out to contractors. 
The third plan is by far the simplest and the best, where 
suitable properties can be obtained. In this way, many of 
the smaller properties which were purchased from the Crown, 
from ten to twenty years ago, and gradually cleared and planted 
up in cocoa, have of late years, been bought up by larger 
capitalists, at very remunerative prices to the original pur- 
chasers, and have either been formed into larger estates, or 
increased by the purchase of adjoining Crown lands. 

The Coco-palm grows luxuriantly all along the sandy shore 
of the southern and eastern coasts of the island, and its culti- 
vation, although the simplest of the agricultural industries of 
the colony, is far from being the least profitable. For persons 
. of small capital there are few, if any, investments less troublesome^ 
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or more profitable than a coconut estate. That the industry 
is a profitable one is abundantly proved by the large increase 
in the cultivation, as shown by the quantity of coconuts exported. 
The average number of " nuts *' annually exported in the 
decade, 1863 to 1872, was 1,283,523; in the next decade, 1873 
to 1882, the number rose to 4,502,525 ; while in the past decade, 
1883 to 1892, it was no less than 11,098,523. 

Before proceeding to notice some of the minor agricultural 
products, it may be well to refer to a non-agricultural 
product that has, of late years, taken up a conspicuous 
place among the exports of the colony. There are no mines 
in Trinidad, nor does the colony, so far as is yet known, 
possess any considerable mineral wealth, but in the great 
asphaltum deposit at La Brea, known as the Pitch Lake, it 
has what may justly be termed " a mine of wealth." The 
many uses to which this inexhaustible supply of asphaltum 
or pitch might be applied, and the enormous commercial 
value it might attain when so applied, have been written of 
and talked of for the last fifty years and more, and theorists 
and dreamers, not a few, have wasted their time and lost 
their money, and some of them their lives, in vain attempts 
to evolve a money-making product out of it. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who entered the gulf by the southern 
Bocas, states that in coasting along the western shores of the 
island he anchored in a place called PichS by the natives, 
where he found large quantities of pitch of superior quality 
with which he caused his vessels to be newly payed. 
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Subsequent experiments prove that Sir Walter must have 
mixed the pitch with a large quantity of grease or other 
unctions matter before using it for such a purpose. In any 
case he appears to have succeeded, and thus to have been 
the first to turn the product of the lake to a profitable use. 
In this he was more fortunate than any of the many sub- 
sequent experimenters — at least until within recent years. 

Early in the century Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane con- 
veyed to England two ship loads of pitch from the Lake, 
'^vith the view of endeavouring to introduce it as a material 
for pitching or 'Spaying" the ships of the Navy; but on 
examination it was found to require the admixture of too 
large a quantity of oil in order to render it applicable to such 
a purpose. Sir Ralph Woodford being anxious to have a 
beacon placed on the tower of Trinity Church, gas made 
■from native pitch was used in the experiment, and burnt 
brightly and steadily, and no doubt the beacon would have 
-become a permanent institution, but the idea had to be given 
up owing to the intolerable stench given off by the gas. 
Many years after an able and enthusiastic American scientist 
succeeded in making excellent illuminating gas from the pitch, 
but unfortunately the cost of production was too great to 
-permit of its becoming a commercial success. Lubricating oils 
of good quality have also from time to time been made 
from the pitch, but none of them proved successful from a 
business point of view. Nor do the first attempts to export 
the crude asphalt to Europe and America, for paving purposes, 
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appear to have been more fortunate ; indeed, it is only withitt 
the past fifteen or twenty years that Trinidad asphalt can 
be said to have obtained its long-talked-of commercial value- 
in the markets of the world. 

No sooner had Trinidad asphalt become a regular market- 
able product with a recognized market value, than the Pitch 
Lake, hitherto neglected, and even despised on account of 
the repeated failures already referred to, became the cynosure 
of all eyes. It would, however, be entirely beyond the scope 
of the present sketch to attempt to describe the different 
events and circumstances that led up to the granting of the 
existing concession. Suffice it to say that the Government 
have granted to the Trinidad Asphalt Company, Limited, the 
exclusive right to dig, work, search for, and win pitchy, 
asphaltum, &c., from the Pitch Lake for a term of forty- 
two years, from the 1st of February, 1888. The terms on 
which this concession is held are shortly as follows : — A 
minimum annual export of 46,000 tons of asphaltum for 
the first twenty-one years, thus securing to the colony an 
annual ^minimum revenue of £15,333; an annual minimum 
export for the second twenty-one years of 30,000 tons, 
securing an annual minimum revenue to the colony of 
£10,000, or a total minimum revenue of £532,000 for the 
forty-two years. 

As has been already stated, the granting of the concession 
was bitterly opposed at the time, and opinions on the subject 
are still widely divided. The concession was, however, brought 
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fcefore the Legislative Council, in the usual way, sanctioned 
by a majority of that body, and approved by the Secretary 
of State, and has since been "signed, sealed and delivered," 
so that all that can now be done is to judge it by the 
results. So far these have been far more satisfactory than 
was anticipated when the concession was granted. In the 
past five years (1888-1892), the minimum amount that 
the concessionaires were bound to pay to the colony 
was, as stated above, £15,333 x 5 = £76,665 ; the amount 
actually paid by them has been £119,451. 

The increased revenue from asphalt, that has accrued to 
the colony since the granting of the concession, has been 
very large. In the five years previous to the granting of 
the concession, 1883 to 1887, the total revenue accruing to 
the colony from asphalt was only £14,196; in the five years 
4subsequent to the concession, 1888 to 1892, it has been 
£141.268; of this latter sum £119,451 was paid by the 
<5oncessionaires as royalty and export duty on asphalt dug 
from the Lake, and £21,817 was paid by other parties as 
export duty on asphalt dug from private lands. The revenue 
■derived from asphalt in the past years, 1892 was within a 
few hundred pounds of the total charge on account of the 
whole Public Debt of the colony. 

Another non-agricultural product that has, in recent years, 
-come well to the front among the exports of the colony 
is "Bitters." Although this generic description naturally in- 
<5ludes every kind and description of bitters made in the 
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colony, yet practically it is limited to the world-wide known 
Angostura Bitters manufactured by Messrs. Dr. J. G. B. Siegert 
and Sons — no other bitters being manufactured in the colony. 
This article was originally manufactured by the inventor 
and founder of the firm, Dr. J. G. B. Siegert, at Angos- 
tura (Venezuela), from which it derives its name. Dr. 
Siegert died in 1870, and the manufacture was carried on 
at Angostura by his two eldest sons until 1875, when they 
removed to Trinidad and established their factory in Port- 
of-Spain, where it has been carried on ever since. Messrs. 
Siegert have gradually extended their factory until it now 
occupies a large block of buildings with a frontage on both 
.George Street and Nelson Street. The exports of Angostura 
Bitters which for the first five years after the transfer of 
the manufacture to this colony, only averaged 19,000 gallons 
per annum, have for the past five years, averaged 41,622 
gallons — a striking proof, were any needed, of the purity 
and excellence of these celebrated Bitters, which have now 
become one of the manufactures of Trinidad. 

Of the minor agricultural products of the colony, Cofiee is 
perhaps the most important. The cofiee plant thrives well and 
bears abundantly in every part of the colony, yet the quantity 
produced is not even sufficient to meet the home consumption » 
Of late years, however, cofiee has been receiving more atten- 
tion, and the area under cultivation has been considerably 
enlarged. The fact that the beans can now be profitably 
shipped "in the parchment" is likely to give a further 
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stimulus to this industry. The quality of Trinidad coffee is 
equal to any produced either in the East or West Indies. 

The soil of certain districts of the colony is admirably 
adapted to the growth of tobacco, and samples grown in the 
district of Siparia have been pronounced by competent 
judges to be second only to the finest Havana. As yet, 
however, the cultivation is confined to a few patches 
scattered here and there throughout the colony, but princi- 
pally in the above-named district. During the administration 
of Sir William Robinson the services of an expert from 
Cuba were engaged, and an experimental cultivation established 
by the Government at Siparia. Although the experiment has 
not proved a financial success, and has consequently been 
brought to a close, it has, in other respects, been both 
useful and profitable, as will be seen from the following 
extract from the Report of the Superintendent of the 
Sotanic Gardens for 1892 : — 

** The experiment of growing Tobacco at Siparia has been terminated. The 
officer imported as specialist and employed temporarily by the Government to 
superintend the culture decided at the conclusion of his engagement to remain 
in the district and has purchased land on his own account. This, I take it» 
is an encouraging feature, as in his hands I believe the industry is likely to 
increase, the more so, as he has identified himself with the people, and is 
prepared to settle for good in the district.. The last crop, like the former 
ones, was small, but being of the nature of an experiment I could not advise 
the Government to expend large sums in cultivating a sufficient area to 
become a remunerative culture. The first question to be decided was : Can 
a Tobacco of a suitable character for making good cigars be grown in 
Trinidad ? The second question : Can it be grown to pay ? is a question 
which the industry of the people themselves should solve. The first ques- 
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tion having been resolved in the affirmative, on the Report of Lond<m 
brokers and manufacturers, on Reports of samples of cigars sent to 
England, and on numerous Reports of local smokers, the second question 
may safely be left to the hands of enterprising planters to whom it 
properly belongs. In the meantime it may be said that the quality of the 
produce of the district in which operations were conducted (always a 
tobacco-producing one) has much improved. The native cultivators having 
seen and partially adopted the methods employed by the skilled culti' 
vator, and it may be confidently anticipated that the industry will con- 
tinue to make progress during future years." 

Cotton was, in former times, extensively cultivated and 
formed a considerable item of export, and Trinidad cotton 
is said to have been of superior quality and to have 
commanded high prices. The cotton plantations were, how- 
ever, subsequently abandoned for the more profitable cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane. Indigo was also at one time an 
article of export; but now, although the plant grows wild 
throughout the colony, all the indigo used locally is 
imported.* 

Indian corn or maize thrives well in even the poorer 
lands, while in the richer soils the yield is higher than in 
Europe or America. It is, however, only cultivated to a 
limited extent, the large local consumption being principally 
supplied by imports from the United States. Rice grows well 



* Joseph states that in 1783 several plantations and manufactories of 
indigo were established in Trinidad, but were subsequently abandoned 
on account of their being unhealthy ; and also that prior to 1783 the 
people had a simple process by which they extracted sufficient colouring 
matter from the plant for their domestic purposes ; but that even at the 
time he wrote (1837) all knowledge of the process had been lost. 
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in almost every part of the colony, the average yield being 
from six to seven barrels per acre. The area planted in rice 
has been gradually increasing, and the annual crop is now 
considerable and affects to some extent the sale of East 
Indian rice of which, however, the quantity imported is still 
very large. There is a sufficient quantity of land, well 
adapted to this cultivation, and almost useless for any other 
purpose, to produce all the rice required for home con- 
sumption, but this desirable result is not likely to be 
attained for very many years to come. 

The soil of Trinidad is so highly fertile and so diversified 
in its nature as to render the island capable of growing 
successfully not only every vegetable product of the tropics, 
but also many of those of more temperate regions. In addi- 
tion to sugar, cocoa, and the other products already men- 
tioned, tropical fruit trees of every kind grow luxuriantly and 
fruit abundantly,* and all tropical vegetables or roots, 
whether exotic or indigenous, such as plantains, yams, cush- 
cush, sweet potatoes, tanias, ochroes, &c., grow readily, 
require little care, and are generally highly productive ; 
while many non-tropical vegetables such as cabbage, turnips. 



* Among the many delicious fruits of the island may be mentioned Bananas, 
^YQ or six varieties ; Mangoes, of both the common and finer descriptions ; 
Oranges, five or six varieties ; Malacca Apples ; Pine Apples ; Mammse 
Apples ; Sapodillas, four or five varieties ; Pluma, Chili and Governor ; Grana- 
dillas and Water-melons ; Sugar Apples, Custard Apples, Star Apples, three 
varieties ; Musk -melons, Water-lemons, Pomegranates, Papaws, Cashews, 
Crolden Apples, &c., &c. 
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carrot, beet root, &c., can with a little care and attention 
be brought to almost as great perfection as in Europe or 
America. 

The forests of the colony abound in valuable timber, but 
up to now, little or no effort has been made to develop 
this source of wealth. At present the exports of timber, 
other than firewood, are confined to occasional small ship- 
ments of cedar or locust boards, chiefly to the other West 
Indian colonies. It is to be hoped that the specimens of 
the woods of the colony, now being exhibited at the World's 
Fair at Chicago, may lead to an enquiry for some of the 
more valuable hard woods, many of which are almost indes- 
tructible, and most of them beautifully grained and varie- 
gated and susceptible of the highest polish. Among many 
others may be mentioned Balata or Bullet-wood, Pouis, 
Acoma or Mastic, Yoke, Roble, Carapa, Cedar, Tiddle- 
wood, Guatacare, Zapatero or Purple-heart, Olivier, Black 
and White Gyps, Laurel Cyp, Sandbox, &c, &c. 
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EFERENCE has already been made to all the 

illuatrations in this sketch, except the two facing 

respectively, pages 91 and 95.* The first of these 

represents one of the commonest of the many 

beautiful orchids indigenous to Trinidad, the DiacHum (Epi- 

dendrum) hicomutum, known locally as the Virgin or Virgin 

Mary. It grows wild in the richest profusion on Gasparilla and 

the Bocaa islands, and in the early months of the year, 

when it is in full flower, adds greatly to the beauty of the 

wooded hillsides of these picturesque islands. The plant 

shown in the illustration, when in full flower, in January 

last, carried fifty flowering branches upon which were four 

hundred expanded flowers, and five hundred unexpanded ones 

* These illustrations were iiit»Dile<l to form pa fa hapt d. pt ve of 
the Flora and Fauna of the ialanJ, but wbich th w te g ts h ha been 
compelled to omit, oning to the limited time at h d p sal In n t n with 
this subject he begs to tender hia beat thanks t M ^^ E B adway acting 
Snperintendent of the Botanic Gardena, who kicdly plac d at hu d p sal some 
eery IntereBting notes on the flora of the island, and to apologize to him for their 
nnavoidable omisaion. He is alao indebted t^3 Mr. B. tor ready and valuable 
ioformation in regard to the Botanic Gardens. 
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— a total of nine hundred flowers including those not quite 
open. 

The other illustration represents one of the native rodents 
— the Lapa or Lape (Cavia Paca). ITie habits and peculiari- 
ties of this little animal have bean thus ably described by 
Dr. de Verteuil : — " The Lape is not so common as the 
Agouti^ and seems to prefer the high woods in the vicinity 
of plantations. It lives upon seeds and fruits, is particularly 
fond of corn, and, in order to get to the ear, brings down 
the stalk by gnawing it near the roots. Besides its burrow, 
which it prepares amongst the roots of some large tree or 
in hollows under ground, the Lape may be said to have also 
a place of refuge on the margin of a neighbouring ravine 
or river; this shelter is, commonly, under the roots of trees 
forming a sort of vault. When pressed by the dogs the Lape 
resorts to this stronghold, and, in extremity, to the water 
itself, from either of which retreats it is sometimes difficult 
to dislodge it. It has been said that the Lape is amphibious: 
this is not the case ; for, when apparently under water, 
though the body is completely hidden, the snout is held 
above the surface for the purpose of breathing. Though 
capable of being domesticated, the Lape nevertheless seems 
always to preserve a strong predilection for the haunts and 
freedom of the wild forest, to which it soon returns if left 
at liberty. It may be regarded as one of the richest and 
most delicate dishes in the shape of game, its flesh partaking 
of the qualities of veal and pork.'* 
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In reference to the latter statement Mr. Lamont, in his 
" Seasons with the Sea-horses," says ; " I think the flesh of 
the reindeer is the richest and most delicious meat, wild or 
tame, which I ever tasted, with the exception of a fat Eland, 
and a diminutive West Indian animal called by the negroes 
the Lapp ; " and in a foot-note to this statement he adds : 
"After a somewhat extensive experience in that line, I am 
inclined to award to the Lapp the palm of being the best 
culinary animal in the world." 




FOSirs ASfS COMMUIflC^K.IE'IOllV. 



P the three Ports of the colony, two, Port-of- 

Spain and San Fernando, have already been 

referred to ; the third, Mayaro, is on the eastern 

coast of the island. The principal harbours of 

the colony, Port-of-Spain and San Fernando, while they may, 

owing to their situation on the shores of the ever placid 

Gulf of Paria, be ranked among the safest in the world, do 

not, however, afford shipping facilities at all commensurate 

with the importance of the colony. Vessels have, owing to the 

shallowness of the water inshore, to lie from one to two 

miles off the wharves, and cai^oes have to be landed and 

loaded by means of lighters or flats. 

The " silting up," that is constantly going on all along 
the eastern shores of the gulf has of late years so reduced 
the depth of water alongside the wharves of Port-of-Spain 
as to interfere considerably with the unlading and lading of 
flats; but steps are now being taken to remedy this by 
dredging. There is also another scheme that has for some 
time been under the consideration of the Government, viz.. 
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the Chaguaramas Harbour Scheme. Under this scheme it 
is proposed to establish a Coaling Station and other works 
at Chaguaramas Bay, which is undoubtedly the natural 
harbour of the colony. The project includes a railway con- 
necting the new Port with Port-of-Spain and the existing 
railway system of the colony, and when the works are com- 
pleted the largest vessels will be able to lie alongside the 
wharves at Chaguaramas, and be discharged or loaded as 
quickly as in Europe or America. It is a purely private 
undertaking, the promoter being Mr. Carlos D. Siegert, senior 
partner in the well-known firm of Messrs. Dr. J. G. B. Siegert 
and Sons. The carrying out of this scheme, while certain to 
benefit the colony both directly and indirectly, involves no 
risk or liability on the part of the local Government. 

Mayaro Harbour, on the east coast of the island, com- 
prises that part of the bay of the same name, not at a 
greater distance than two miles from the shore, and lying 
between a line drawn east from the most northerly beacon, 
and a line drawn east from the most southerly beacon. It 
was declared a Port of entry on 30th March of the present 
year, the object being to facilitate the shipment of coconuts 
and to afford seeking vessels an opportunity of learning 
the state of the local freight market, without having to 
sail round the island, enter the Gulf and come up to 
Port-of-Spain. Mayaro is now in telegraphic communication 
with Port-of-Spain and San Fernando, 

There is now direct steam communication between New 
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York and the colony by the fine vessels of **The Trinidad 
Line of Steamships" which leave New York regularly every 
ten days. The round trip occupies about twenty-five days^ 
including a stay of from five to seven days in Trinidad; but 
passengers can prolong their stay and return by any of the 
succeeding steamers. There is also a Canadian Line of 
Steamers sailing monthly between St. Johns, N. B., Halifax, 
N. S., and Demerara, touching at Barbados and Trinidad, as 
well as several intermediate ports. These steamers proceed 
from Trinidad to Demerara, returning on the homeward 
voyage in about a week. There is no lack of steam com- 
mimication with Europe. In addition to the Royal Mail 
Steamers leaving Southampton every fortnight, there are the 
French Line of Steamers from Havre and Marseilles ; the 
Dutch Line of Steamers from Amsterdam; the London Direct 
Line of Steamers; two Liverpool Lines; a Glasgow Line, 
and others. The colony is in telegraphic communication 
(West India and Panama Telegraph Company) with America, 
Europe and all the other West Indian Colonies. 
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POPULATION. 
Table I.— Showingr Sex-Distribution of Population, 1851—91. 



Sex. 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


Males 
Females 


35,631 
32,969 


46,074 
38,364 


60,405 
49,233 


83,716 
69,412 


108,420 
91,608 


Total 


68,600 


84,438 


109,638 


153,128 


200,028 



Table II.— Showingr Agre-Distribution of Population, 1851—91. 



Age. 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


Under 1 year 

■L » •'I • • • 

o 

^* » • • • • • 

O t • • • • • 

X • • • f • • 




— 


— 




4,808 
4,226 
4,569 
4,872 
4,740 


Under 5 ... 




— 






23,215 


o ... . 1  






— 


— 


22,418 


Under 10 ... 


16,403 






32,724 


45,633 


Iv""" ... ... 

■10 ... ... 






— ^ 


«._ 


18,522 
15,838 


Under 20 ... 


26,900 


33,536 


41,374 


60,441 


79,993 


^•yf .. • ... 

40 — ... 

0U—~" * . « ... 

Not described 


29,178 
9,753 
2,769 

• • • 


33,984 

12,809 

3,671 

438 


43,739 

17,928 

3,727 

2,870 


59,994 

25,673 

5,577 

1,443 


75,345 

34,673 

9,965 

52 


Total 


68,600 


84,438 


109,638 


153,128 


200,028 
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POPULATION. 
Table III.— Showinfir Birth-places of the Population, 1851-91. 



BlBTH-PIiACKS. 


1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1391. 


Trinidad ... 


39,913 


46,936 


 

56,692 


69,307 


86,941 


„ — Indian Parents 


— 




4,545 


12,800 


24,641 


India 


3,993 


13,488 


22,880 


36,020 


45,577 


British West Indies ... 


•\ 








' 33,071 


British North America.. 

Other British Colonies 
and Possessions 


- 10,800 


11,716 


13,707 


24,047 


93 

-< 

16 


United Kingdom 


727 


1,040 


954 


1,062 


943 


Portugal ... 


-\ 


'V 


605 


709 


701 


Austria-Hungary 






^ 


.39 


24 


Italy 








42 


37 


France 








•N 


r 182 


Spain 










55 


Germany ... 










78 


Denmark ... 










16 


Norway and Sweden . . . 

Russia 

Holland and Belgium ... 


5,157 


- 4,301 


' 1,979 


- 2,083 


77 
7 

- 

9 


Switzerland 










8 


Greece 










4 


Turkey 










2 


United States of America 










172 


Foreign West Indies ... 






J 


J 


^ 1,259 


Venezuela ... 




J 


2,195 


2,277 


2,955 


China 


J 


461 


1,400 


1,268 


1,006 


Africa 


8,010 


6,035 


4,256 


3,035 


2,055 


All other Countries ... 


— 






— . . 


69 


Not described 




461 


425 


441 


30 


Total 


68>600 


84,438 


109,638 


153,128 


200,028 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



^F" 



V/ 




EUREKA' P 



DRAPERY WAREHOUSE 



adies ©ress Qlaterials, 




Gloves, Hosiers 
Printa, Cotto 
Linens, 



SPLENDID ASaORTHEST OF THE A 



MILLINERY A SF 



ALEXANDER MI 

LATE 

JOHN GEO. D'ADE & CO., ESTABLISHED 1868. | 




«^PORT-OF-SPAI^ • 



TRIN IDAD. 





C.LHALEY&Co 




47 & 48, King Street, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 



COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

AND DEALERS IN 



Ics, Presli Meats, ^ 
-«*Liqiiors, Eroceries, 



«♦ FAMILY ♦»• 

SUPPLIES 
GENERALLY. 



Sblps' Staros Supplied at tbo Sbortoat SfoCtca. 

HE FAMILY HOTEL, 

4?, King gtreet, Port-oHpaiij. 

THE HOTEL has been started by the Proprietors of the Ice 

—  -Establishment to add to the aotommqclation which already existed 

it No. 48 for gentlemen only, a respectable, roomy, airy, comfortable and 



^iijerr>^ 



-M^otelH- 



EVERY ROOM provided with ita 
Electric Bell, where whole familiea 
can be accommodated, and where gen- 
tlemen or l»die8, with or without 
families, may find the comforts of a 
□ice quiet home. Rooms may be 
taken, and arrangementa made for 
Board, or for Boanl and Lodgings, 
for a month or for longer or shorter 



.yl periods. 



A 



nscsssarg 
recjuisite. 




around the city- The view ftx>in the Hotel is one of the finest 
in the West Indies, commanding the whole expanse of the 
Queen's Park, with its long Una of encircling villas, and its 
back ground of steep wooded mountaina 



THE APABTMBNTS 
comprise i —Drawing, 
Dining. BlUiard and 
Public Booms, xritb 
ample Bedroom ac- 



WILL BE 
OPENED 

DECEMBER. 

1803, 



taor 

AparCmenta for fami- 
lies a epeclaUty. 



Have been made to ensure the " Cuisine," being equal to that 
of any of the first-class Hotels in Europe or America- 



The Proprietors are sparing no expense to provide a really flrst- 
class Hotel, with ample accomodation fo^r aU comers- Visitors to 
the island, whether on business or pleasure bent, will find in the 
' Hotel every comfort and attention. 



^^- THE QUEEN'S PARK HOTEL CO., L- 

pe PORT-OF-SPAIN, TEINIDAD. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 



THE 'T'RINIDAD LINE • • 
^~i" 1 OF STEAMSHIPS 

Carrying The United States and West Mia Mails. 

UNDER CONTRtCT WITH THE TRINIDAD AND GRENADA GOVERNMENTS. 

y^S^ JS'zj^st Class Fixll JPoTsrer-ed JaritisTt 
StecLTTishzps 

Carib Prince - - 2,000 tons. 

Creole Prince - - 2,000 „ 

Alps ... 1,725 „ 

■Jharsrtng excellent cLccoTrtTrtocLation for pas- 
sengers , sail vegjzlavly heivsreerL J^eTV JTorJc 
aTzcL OTertad.a ancL TTtrviciacLj maJziTig regix- 
lar* coTiTiecttort in TvinidacL Tv^itTh Steamers 
for* Tol^ago and, Ciizciaci Soliirav: 

RATES OF PASSAGE : 

Single Fare - - ^50 to ^60 

Return Fare - ^87.50 to $\0S 

According to Situation of Cabins. 
THESE RATES INCLUDE MEALS AND STATEROOM BERTHS. 

Iflii^ei and Iriquovti of tb« B««t SuaUty ...... 

----- Supplted on Boaffd at Biiid«rat« Sat««i. 



GEORGE CHRISTALL, 

29, BBOADWAY, NEW YORK., 



TURNBULL, STEWART & CO., 

Fort'Of'Sjpain, Trinidad. 



MARTIN, DEAN & CO., 

St. George, Grenada. 



THOS. COOK & SON, 26, Broadway, Nev, York. 

Or their various Agencies. 



A D VER TI8EMENTS. 



ARNOTT, LAMBIE&CO., 

lEONMONGBBS, 

HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE AND VAKIED STOCK OF 



ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN 



MEOHANIGS' TOOLS, 



Hardware of every description, 



?9 «»«»• 



COCOA BAGS. 
•• «• 

GALVANIZED 

BUCKETS. 

•• •• 

ANCHOR CHAINS. 

SHIP SCRAPERS. 

•• •• 

PICK-AXES. 

GALVANIZED 
IRON RIGGING. 
•• •• 

COPPER 

SHEATING. 

•• •• 

YELLOW METAL. 
SAIL, CANVAS. 



1/ 



WINDOW GLASS. 

•• •• 

NAILS, &c., &C. 



/I 





ieteg, 



V 



0rse r>»i 



C?®acb Falntera* and 

Canriage Sullderv* 

Material*. 




HOTO MATERIALS :::- 

::::::OF:::::ALL:::::KlNDS. 



fertridges Loaded 
_^ to Order. 



CABBIAGB 

CABPBTS. 

CARRIAGE 

VARNISHES. 

HURRICANE 

LAMPS. 

BASS BROOMS. 
CHAMOIS SKINS. 
ELECTRIC BELLS. 



Telephone - - No. 133. 



»• ABERCROMBIE STREET, OPPOSITE THE ICE HOUSE. 



A D VERTI8EMENT8, 




ELLIS GRELL. 

Port-of-JSpaiij, 
-^^ Trinidad. 



GRELL, TRINIDAD. 

Code, A.B.G., 4th Edition. 



YUILLE& Co., 

Brunswick Square, 
•^^ Triijidad. %^ 



Grocers, Bakers 



AND 



-^ Italian f^ 
Warehousemen 



Wine and Spirit 
Dealers. 



ELLIS GRELL, 



Wtwih Meaty 
Ice Mid 

Tegetablee 



Ships Provedore 
and Chandler. 



Smpplled at 
tbe 91i®irte«t 



TZtXlfIP&D« 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 



RUST, TROWBRIDGE & CO., 

General Mercliaiits k SMppiug Agents. 



AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN 



FOOD MFPg, 



NEWFOUNDLAND AND NOVA SCOTIAN FiSH| AC, AC. 

SHIPPERS OF SUGAR, COCOA, 

COKERNUTS AND MOLASSES. 

Thorn & Cameron^ Ltd., Glasgow ; 



Geo Younger df Son, Brewers A lloa; 



Norwich Union Fire Insurance. 

&c., &c., &c. 



CABLE address: 

"RANDOLPH," TRINIDAD, A. B. O. Code, 

1883 Edition. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



EDGAR TRIPP & CO. 

WHAEF, POET-OF-SPAm. 




feippimg 1^ ^eKemf 



COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 



**- 

Jill b^k^ kskd 



Z> 



Agents for 



^ 



r 



The Dominion of Canada ; 
The Duchy of Bronte ; 
The National Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
The Three Crown Match ManTg Co. ; 

&c., &;c., &c. 



SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CHARTERING. 



Cable Address : Tripp — Trinidad 



Codes : A.B.O., Scotts, K.K., Agers, Watkins & Appendix 



A D VERTISEMENTS. 



(Julian H. Archer.) 



(Henry B. Phiupps.) 



JOLIAN H. ARCHER k CO., 

Shipping, General and 



1)1' '(jr Mil'" ■•"«}»'• -'«(l' «i|j'- -H|i'*' ■" 



Commission Merchants. 



'i|i' <ni «(|i' ly 'tjj' 't|) «iji'' nj'- 



EST-A-BIilSHEX) 1872. 




iporters 



-A.2JTI> 



DEALERS 



IN 



>K fanuts, &G. >K 



fe^iBMS^ 



Code Address : 
ARCHER. 



Codes in use : 
A. B. O. 

International 
Mercantile. 

Watkins, 1881, 

and 
Appendix, 1884 



Importers 



OB" 



P?Sp^§^; 



imeriGan Foodstuffs,. 

LUMBER, &c. 



Rice, and other E. I. 
Products, &G., &G, 



PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD, B.W.I., 



AND AT 



458, PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 



From 7 to 

11 o'clock 

Daily. 



A D Vt'R TlSBifByTS. 



PHOTOGRAPHY' 



MORIN. 



P 



ortraits, , 



PBICES : THE 
LOWEST Possible 
in accordance with 

SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP. 

V 



ilEWSHYPES, 

Itereoseopie wieojs. 



Quviog « ©f • air ® sopfg. 

A large & varied assortment of Photographs including 

YISWS or TROPICA SCBRBK^ 

AND 

TYPES OP THE DIFFERENT RACES AND COSTUMES OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

cfloU lue iUii6bcaiior}6 it) tuii uoolc axe rMHii U-uot(M vtt 

FELIX MORIN, TRINIDAD, B.W.I. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 



ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 

oxeau5tete5 It? cM Goii/pbcied or tue \sDoxl<i. 
» <<>><>>» • » • »» > ** »*»>» •••••» 

«.tl U#. TiR. J. G. B. SIEGERT&SONS, formerly of Angostura, and 

f^VL irXU U8incel875removedtoPORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD, B.W.L, 
X^ *5lf are the Sole Manufacturers of the Genuine and "World-renowned 

* ^ "ANGOSTURA BITTERS," discovered by the late Dr. SIEGERT 

IT 11 IV in ANGOSTURA in 1824, but FIRST EXPORTED in 1830, from 

IT MAT which date this manufacture may be said to have commenced, the 

4K Bitters becoming known from the place of their origin as "AN- 

GOSTURA BITTERS. " The name of the town of ANGOSTURA 
^ilaiA^O^t was in 1846 changed to that of CIUDAD BOLIVAR, which it 
^'Jf Ct"^ BtiU retains. 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

jgaB* jg®* The Public is cautioned against imitations bearing names such as "per 
SIEGERTO prescription, according to SIEGERT, SIEGERT, SIMPSON, &c., Ac.,;* 
L also agaiSit^U counterfeits under the name of ANGOSTURA BITTERS, AROMATIC 
BITTERS ANGELSTURA, ANGUSTURA, &c., &c., with sham representation of 
Medals and a more or less faithful copy of the original label placed m a similar mann» 
to the genuine one. These counterfeits, though vigorously prosecuted at law, and 
against which numerous judgments have been obtained, do not cease to spring up anew 
in one or other form, owing to the immense success the genmne article has secured by 
its purity, flavour, and constancy in composition during a period of over sixty yeore. 
AU these imitations are merely intended to deceive and misguide the pubhc by their low 
cost, and relying chiefly on the use of the word " ANGOSTURA, 'placed conspicuo^y 
somewhere in the labels and on BOMBASTIC advertisements with ARABIAN NIGHTS 
TALES whilst thev are in the majority of cases, of a very inferior mixture, injurious to 
h^ltr^iTd IN EVERY RESPECT DIFFERENT FROM THE GENUINE ANGOS- 
TURA BITTERS. 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 





AND 



Ongostura * liqueur, 



Both agreeable Cordials, to be fAken either plain or with Water, Soda Water, or 
Lemonade, and also well adapted for mixing Cocktails, cold and hot Punch, &c., Ac 

mi i M i im ii mitftittttTf TTT - - ^ 

Aghnts for the West Indies : 

J. ISr. HA-JRHIlMI^^JSr cfc CO., 

POET-OP-SPAIN, TRIMIDAD, B.W.I. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE OAIiEDOHI^Xr ROT7SZ. 



Outfitter for Ladies k (Sliildreii. 



Gloved, Hoslary— 



Hats sad Boaii«ts— 



UadarelotlU&B O 

Boots and elkO«» O ALWAYS ON HAND. 

LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

KING STREET, PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD. 
THE OAI iEDOM-IAa r gOVSE. 

aEO. GOODWILLE, 

Men's * and * Boys' * Slo' 



MEN'S StriTS for buBiness 
for Planters' wear, for p 
Bional men, fashionably 
up in best Materials. 

BOYS' SUITS for little boyi 
School boys— All sizes ii 
best Materials and Shapt 

T&XbORZKQ DEPARTM 

MEN'S HATS BY BEST LONDON MAK 

BOOT AND SHOE DEPARTjJ 
King Street, Port-of-Spain, TRINIDAD. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



SMITH BROTHERS & CO., 

LARGEST IMPORTEKS OF ALL CUSSES OF 



IN 

COCOA & OTHER PRODUCE. 



PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD, B.W.I. 



A D VER TISEMENTS, 



Alfred Richards & Co., 



"Wkolesale aad Retail 



PHARMACISTS 



O 



l^p^ DRUGGISTS , 

THE PHENIX PHARMACY, 

No. 34a, KINO- STREET, 



GROCERS 

AND 

OILMEN 
SUNDRIES, 





I 




OF 



Every article sold by 
us are from the most 



Pare ©naerg 



respectable Houses both 
in Europe and America. 



llie:eIi®iFies 



P 



HYSICIANS' PRESCRIPTIONS 

AND 



?^€imil|j ]^e®ipeg 



We also guarantee every 
article offered for sale 



$ 

t 



^emi®<arg 



by us, and at prices to 
suit all purchasers. 



COMPETENT LICENSED DRUGGISTS. 

AT ALL HOURS, DAY AND NIGHT, 

(Night Bell) 

WITH THE PUREST DRUGS. 



ALFRED RICHARDS & CO., 



If®. 34a, wEm® s^a^si^, 
PoRT-OF- jSpain, Trinidad. 



A D VERTISEMENTS, 



DRY GOODS. 

POET-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD, 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 






'HE present proprietors, JAMES SKEOCH & Co., havingr had 82 years^ 
experience of the trade in the Island, are in a position to supply 
tourists, visitors and others, with all the requirements to be found in 
a well-assorted Dry Goods Wareho\ise at very moderate prices. 



]S[EW GOODS ARRIYIIS^G BY EVERY STEAMER 3 

at least once a week . 

^IttMrt^tWHS froJ^ Canada and America as well as from all the principal 

European markets. 



Gentlemen's Department: 

BEADY-MADE CLOTHING, Hats, Umbrellas, Shirts, Hosiery, Coatiners« 

Tweeds, &c., &c. 



®RESS MATERIALS, Silks, Velvets, Ribbons, Laces, Gloves, Crapes, 
Corsets, Flowers, Feathers, Hats and Millinery in all its branches. 

&C., &iC. 

Dtimasks, Sheetings, Linens, Towels, Table Cloths and Covers, Cur- 
tains. Mosquito Nettingr, &c., &c. 

FULL LINES IN ALL STAPLE AND FANCY GOODS, 

AT 5a, FREDERICK STREET ; 

1 

^geaey <if t&e Sua Irife j^saaraaee Coix&pamy ef Meatirealt 
OasLftddt and "Weateira Fire jSLssmiraaee Coiapatty of 

^areata, Casadle. 



A D VERTISEMENT8. 



J. A. RAPSEY, 



3)^ 



ROCERIES 
PROVISIONS. 









FRESH MEATS '^'^ m 



^> : || ; | : ||;| : | : ^ NATURAE ICE. 



J, A. R. having lately enlarged his premises is now prepared 
toattendtoall Orders from town and country with promptness 
and despatch. 



Qerated 
iJjater 



LEMONADE, GINGER BEER, 

ORANGEADE 

AND OTHER DRINKS. 



FREDERICK STREET, PORT-OF-SPAIN . 



A D VER TISEMENT8. 



COLONIAL DISPENSARY. 



Established A.D. 1843. 



O 



Telephone No. 24. 



► -WX X WA-X 'WW'W'VVX WWW\A*'\A^ 




W. C. ROSS, 



2, Frederick St., Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 

KEEPS ALWAYS IN STOCK : 

THE PUREST DRUGS & CHEMICALS, o PATENT MEDICINES, TOILET ARTICLES 

PERFUMERY, ^ CONFECTIONERY. BISCUITS, 

SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS A APPLIANCES. O LIQUEURS, WINES. PRESERVED MEATS, AC. 

e PRICES TO DEFY COMPETITION. » 



JSriGhST JB B L L JLT a Jl T E . 



ALEXANDER DECLE, JUNR.. 

(Graduate of the Colleges of Besangon l London) 
T^ -<^ T O H M: ^ K E H , 





DEALER IN 



^eWellery * ?/^ * Qptical * (90ods. 

FRENCH, ENGLISH & AMERICAN JEWELLERY. 

;&U fclada of Mouiatliig & J«w«ll«r]r R«p«te«d. 

Jfi, KINO STREET, next door to Family Hotel, 

PORT-OF-SPAlN, TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES. 



A D VER TISEMENTS, 



MUIR, MARSHALL & CO., 



^LBUM VIEWS 
OF THE 

Island. 



iiiufliiiiiiiimntiiiiiiiiiiniiHuiHniiiinMiimiutiiiiwi 



iSTORY OF 
^RINIDAD 
BY ^R. 
DE %ERTEUIL. 



jiiiiiiiBrniiwiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiBimnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniim' 



•RAWiNO AND 
^RTIST 

Materials. 



.wiyl 







i PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD. 



* ^ * • 



!1 




■If 







 





I 




ir^ 



h^9, 




lumniPUfflnmiittiiiMiiinimiimiinmifflnniBiiiiiuiMiKMrHiiuamiinnM^^^^ 




r0©erg, 



PreuIgioR 





V 



/ 



T 



liji 



1 Fie* 



I}ler®^(HRte. 



V 



FANCY GOODS. 



THE PUBLIC SUPPLY STORES, 

16 & 2a, Frederick Street, & 41, King Street, Port-of-Spain, 

and at Arima & Princes Town. 

• MILLER • BROTHERS, • 

L\e/X)e/ccJC Om/pottet<5 or 



Wry 




WisQt'stl^lQmn^ 



Wlmmm & Spl3 



G 



J 



\ 






DE^LEZlS»Iir*COCOJL. 



Ijondon Office : 
JAMES MILLER, 17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 



A D VERTISEMENT8. 



yfm 



fl, %mm% mm wiwmm, 

TUHER BY APPOINTMEN T TO HiS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR SiR F. NAPIER BROOME. 

siisr 

Tbette aplendld 

Cuaranf e@d for 



^iME STOK of pd tond- 
hand Piaijos ctap. "k^ 



-R 




m MUm and all kinds of 
Musical • AppurtenanGes. 

Orders for Tuning ( Repairing prcmptly executed. 



« 



of Ftireliase 

^x Bargala* 

for Gasla. 



s. 



ST. J-A.MES STRBET, FORT-OJB'-SPA.IJST, 

TRINIDAD. 



W. T. PATTERSON, ir*^'^^™^^' 



PORT-OF-SPAIN. 



THE '^ CliZlC^X. 



"^yi^f '^' Pure White fottons. 

Electroplated Ware, a Speciality. 



Lixce'a J'evsey Ecuiz de Cologixej 

The TJrvitecL jKtngdoTrh Tect ConrtpcLThy , 

J^enteT*^s CTiocolctte, 

^cLThixfcLctixTeTs Jjtfe iThsvLTCLThce Conrvpany. 



A D VER TISEMENTS. 



ALEXANDER DECLE, H^S^. 

WATCHMAKER, JEWELLER, &c , 

^ M)i anb- ^ilto M's,it\t$, M)s anb Mux %ins. 

Prencli and BnfirUsli Jewellery of the Blchest and most Elegrant Designs. 

A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 

DIAMOND JEWELLERY FOR WEDBING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

SOLE AGENT FOR THE 

ALASKA PEBBLES PERFECTED SPECTACLES & GLASSES, 

%\m ai\tt SpttlacUfl anh ^a^%\t% in great barbtg. 
CHRONOMETERS RATED AND REPAIRED. 



^WatebeOt Cloclc9 & ISnaieal Boxes Oleaaod & Repairedl. 

CLOCKS WOUND UP AND KEPT IN ORDER BY THE YEAR. 

JevseUeryt Ac., Repaired. Electro-Plating and Gilding in the most recent fashions, 
29, FREDERICK STREET, PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD. 



H. MONCEAUX (late j. b. payne), 

usa, FrodeslelE street, Port-ef-®paim« 

EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS OF 

JSOTJSEBIOIjJD FJJRNITJJItJE], 

English, American and Austrian Furniture imported. 

CREOLE FURNITURE ALWAYS IN HAND OR MADE TO ORDER. 



asinrers, Pietisires, R^ga, dastafiae, ^able Oevers, Iron 
BedateadLs aad Beddtag, XeUet 'Wasea, 

SOLE AGENT FOR 

•John Brinsmead and Sons' Pianos; "Otto" German Pianos; 

''Bell" Canadian Orgrans. 



FiofM Tuning & Repairing hy a Professional from John Brinsmead d: Son^ Factory, 

PIANOS REMOVED IN SPRING VAN FREE OF RISK. 



A D VER TISEMENTS. 



JAMES TODD & SONS, 

TRINIDAD ARCADE, 

3, Frederick Street & 52, Henry Street. 



IMPORTERS OF 

FURNITURE and ♦^ 

HOUSE FIXTURES 
of ail kinds. 



IRONMONGERY, 
Carriages, Buggies. 



HARNESS, LAMPS 

StattOB,«s7'. PmbUcatteiiB. jil and CUTLERY. 

(IrQgsajQre ^ ^[(HrtieRajQre. 

PAINTS,. OILS, CARRIAGE BUILDERS' MATERIALS. 

FANCY GMDODS, ENAMEL WARE, &c., &c. 



P. 




CHEMICALS 

AND 

Pharmaceutical 

Preparations. 



A. RAMSEY, 

UEXJGG-IST, 

IMPORTER OF 

ENQLISH.IFRENCH AND AMERICAN 

Patent IlEed£@ist@€», ^^ 




J 



Physicians' Prescriptions carefully 

Dispensed with the Choicest Drugs at 

any hour day or night, at Moderate 

Prices. Family Medicine Chests_ filled 

l up with appropriate Medicines. 



ii 



THE CREOLE PHARMACY," 



S.E. Comei' of Upper Prince Street & Brunswick Square, Port-of -Spain, Trinidad. 

ESTABLISHED 1S86. O TELEPHONE 128. 



A D VERTISEAfENTS. 



JOHN A. DONNATIEN, 

WATCHMAKER & JEWELLER, 

43, KING STREET, PORT-OF-SPAIN. 

Importer a£ Watches^, Ciaelss amd Jew^ellecy of 
every deeeriptian, Speetaclea asd atber 

Optical Csoada. 



GEM JEWELLERY A SPECIALITY. 



Sole Agent for the Potosi Silver Company and its Manufac- 
tures ; also a good stock of Electro-Potosi Goods 

to select from. 



WATCHES, CLOCKS AND JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED WITK 
NEATNESS AND DESPATCH AT MODERATE PRICES, 



-A-TiTi ■WOI2/3C -W-A-K/IZ/J^TiTTEX) Df OE; TWEXj-VE IMOliTTIIS. 



OLIVEIRA & FERREIRA, 



HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 

MSf UM1E¥ ^ T&imT BMmMTmB 

FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA; 

Including Hair Brushes, Razors, Strops, Paste, Shavingr Caps and Brushes^ 

Odorators and Extra Rubber Balls, etc. 

COMBS, PENKNIVES, NAIL SCISSORS-WIGS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 

49, RING AND ABERGROMBY STREETS, ' 

PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINXDAD. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



.-^^U^ 



GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT, 



COMPLETE 

OUTFITS 

FOR ALL 

CLIMATES. 



ilbion House, 

49, • KING • STREET 

(Opposite Ice HoweJ, 

«SMi Trinidad. 



^^inF' 



Travelung 
Requisites, 

BOOTS AND 

SHOES. 



JOHN HOADLEY, ^o-^>¥^ 



I 




eiilor, 



HABIT MAKER, 

* Hatter, Hosier, Star & ftirt Maker. * 



THE 

CEL LULAR 
Clothing Go. 

WhowOoodt 
for undencear 
are ipeeiaUjf 
adapted for 
thU Climate. 



BEST HOUSE IN THE ISLAND FOR 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 



BICYCLES 

OR 

TRICYCLES 

Can he had 

on the 

SirtSpstem, 

Agent for 
aU makes. 



ALBION HOUSE, *•» 



Port-of-Spain, TRINIDAD. 



t ^ » 




• » « 



FOURTEEN DAY USE 

RETURN TO DESK FROM WHICH BORROWED 

LOAN DEPT. 

This book is due on the last date stamped below, or 
on the date to which renewed. 

Renewed books are subject to immediate recall. 
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